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of Folklore Series 


WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Edited by SANKAR SEN GUPTA 


It is a collection of articles from different scholars in different linguistic 
regions of India with an introduction by the editor. This is an exposi- 
tion of the position of women as depicted in the oral traditional mate- 
rials. Scholars of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madras and other places have joined 
in this venture. A pioneer and a meaningful study which will provide 
facts and data for the socio-cultural historians. 


FOLKLORE MUSEUM 


By Dr. 8. C. MUKHERJEE 


Another pioneer work where the (i) aims and objects of the folklore 
museum (ii) organization and function of folklore museum (ii) Acqusi- 
tion (iv) preservation (v) display (vi) administration and others have 
been discussed. It is an attempt to show how a folklore museum on 
scientific basis can be designed thus it will stimulate interest of the peo- 
ple interested in folklorology as well as in museography. 


Publisher’s Note 


The purpose of writing this book is clearly said by the author himselt 
and it is superfluous to add anything more. Still it should be pointed 
out once again that thig is not a study to make it a guide book to an 
occupation, which, in many cases, offer thrills that a few other vocation 
can give. It is rather prepared to set forth in complete detail the know- 
ledge that is necessery in Ethno-musicology and India. The author 
perhaps was unable to teach Enthno-musicology of India from a book 
and to expect thati much is something unrealistic, but he does feel very 
judiciously, that a complete and detailed recapitulation of knowledge 
will be helpful to the average students, musicians, musicologists of the 
country and there he has been able to serve the cause with, the hest of 
his ability and resources. 

In the following pages one will find a good deal of useful informa- 
tion. Some of it is used in other field by the author and might also. be 
found in other musicological literature of the country. Here the author 
has endeavoured to make the study as a complete and comprehensive 
one. Every formula presentaed herein has been tested again and 
again through practice, conference, lectures and seminar and is selected 
only because it has passed these tests. Thus the author seems to be 
conscious of the various problems that facing this great art. Naturally, 
he did not like to imbibe the usual Indian practice in treating his book 
descriptively, rather, he preferred to undertake theoretical study, with 
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the knowledge and experience of a linguist-anthropologist in addition 
to his early training in musicology. 

It is a source book for Indian ethnomusicologists, students of 
traditional verses, professional singers and musicians, critics and 
musical archaeologists ; not least of all, for genuine readers who are 
finding new meaning in old tradition. They may well prevent tradi- 
tionalists from dwelling entirely in the past ignoring continuing 
tradition of folksong. Let the continuity of tradition flourish on and 
let it be untouched by commercialism, in independent minds of singing. 
Thus the author at the outset started collecting and recording folk and 
tribal music through the Anthropological Survey of India, then he 
joined in discussion, symposia, etc. as mentioned earlier. 

It is a pioneer but a preliminary study where the author has said 
something new from his field experience and knowledge he gathered 
from his library study and has suggested ways and means to tackle 
ethno-musicology in India meaningfully. 

The author has touched all these and has also defined primitive 
music and folk music in his own way. He has treated Cultivated and 
Uncultivated music and has clearly distinguished between revivals 
importance as musical archaeology and its limited creative influence. 
This give us tnat idea of man and music which the literature of Indian 
music conspicuously lack. 

The book contains only a fragment of author’s collected materials 
which is vast and varied. Yet it must not be read as epitome of author’s 
life’s work because this is a side work of his who has already earned 
fame and reputation as a linguist. Most of his books and essays both in 
English and in Bengali are widely known not, only in India but also in 
the countries outside. Students of ideas who happens to have preserved 
folksongs uncorrupted by recent usage will recognise this book as a posi- 
tivist’s approach. Even though ‘positivist’ and rational as he is always, 
the author did not restrict him to those social problems which Marxists 
may classify as ‘social relation of production’. He had to follow his 
earlier studies with a further treatise analysing from the point of view of 
of ethno-musicology which is comparatively a new science in India. It) is 
the readers who will judge the merits and demerits of the book keeping 
in view what the author had in his mind and what he has said in his 
book. The Publisher’s note has been added here to clarify our idea in 
undertaking the publication of this important and pioneering work. 
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Introduction 


Indian culture is not monolithic. In other words, this culture can 
not be derived wholly from the Vedic source. Even at the time of the 
Guptas or Harshavardhan Indian culture was not merely a continuum 
of the Vedic culture. Being a meeting ground for people of differ@ni 
races and cultures India.must have witnesse@ innumerable shufflings 
and reshufflings of different packs of culture traits. Indian culture is 
therefore hopelessly mixed up. The enchanting story of the growth olf 
this culture is not fully known, to us. 

Our knowledge on this subject is progressing very slowly. 
Language is an important item of our culture. About one hundred and 
fifty years ago it was generally believed that all the Indian languages 
spoken to the south of the Himalayas have originated from Sanskrit. 
Our ignorance about the Indian languages was primarily responsible 
for this erroneous idea. In the twenties of the last century Brian 
Hodgson started collecting short samples of tribal tongues from different 
parts of this country. In the fifties of that century, with the help of 
these and other studies, Max-Muller spoke with some confidence that 
there existed some non-Sanskritic, ie. non-Aryan, languages in ancient 
India. This gradually led to the establishment of the two non-Aryan 
speech groups of India, Dravidian and Munda. Later some other non- 
sanskritic languages came to light from the outskirts of the Indian 
mainland. And our studies* on the aberrant speech of the Nahal 
tribe of Western Madhya Pradesh have strengthened the belief that 
there was at least one language spoken inside India which was affiliated 
to a language family still quite unknown to us. 

In this way, what at one time appeared to be a very simple situa- 
tion has become so much complex and revealing in course of one 
hundred, and fifty years! It is now clear to us that the language of the 
invading Vedic Aryag gradually became Indo-Aryan by acquiring a 
number of Indian speech-habits. A greater impact of the non-Aryan 
languages on our post-Sanskritic Aryan speeches is also clearly 
discernible now. 

Consequently, we can find out now the sources for most of the 
different elements of our Bengali language. But can we do the same 

*See “Field-Notes on Nahali” by the present writer in Indian Linguistics, Vol. 
17, 1957, pp. 245-58. 
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for the different elements of our Bengali marriage? The rites 
observed at the marriage of a Bengali Hindu are Vedic, regional and 
women’s rites. While the Vedic rites can be traced, the regional 
(des-achar) and the women’s rites (stri-achar) can not be explained 
now. 

We may cite two more instances. Versification and music are the 
two products of the human brain to akin language. But we do not 
have any intimate knowledge about the development of the major 
systems of versification and music of this country, although the picture 
about the growth of the major Indian languages is more or less clear. 
Can we smoothly deduce the Classical Sanskrit and Apabhramsa 
metres from the Vedic metres, and the Classical Indian music from the 
Vedic music? We may say from our personal experience that the 
gaps can not be fully bridged. 

The next question we would ask is, why should we at all seek fe 
derive everything from the Vedic source? We can not deny now that 
there were many language families present in India in early times. 
It points out unmistakably that there were also several distinct racial! 
and culture groups of people speaking those different languages in 
India in the forgotten past. It is likely that many of those racial and 
cultural traits are still persisting in us in a diluted form. 

It is also quite likely that at the time of the invasion of the Vedic 
people, the pre-Vedic Indian culture had developed a few pan-Indian 
norms which the Vedic people gradually absorbed in their culture, and 
which are known to us now to be typically Hindu culture traits. Thus. 
caste-rigidity and commensal restrictions are typical of the Hindu cul- 
ture, and they are also quite common among most of the aboriginal 
population of this country. But can we explain satisfactorily these 
two items of our culture from the early Vedic texts alone? Most of 
the Indian languages both of the North and the South now use scripts 
that are derived from an ancient script called Brahmi. This Brahmi 
script can not also possibly have originated from the Vedic source. 

The present writer, while carrying on research on Indian music, 
has felt it again and again that a developed system of music might have 
existed in India before the advent of the Vedic people in this country. 
But how can we clinch this issue? A disadvantage of the historical 
method of research is that it generates a bias in us for explaining every 
item of a modern culture in terms of a known ancient culture of that 
region. But synchronic data may counteract this bias in us. If Max 
Muller did not have the data on the different tribal speeches before 
him, probably he would also have been quite content with the theory 
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of the Sanskritic origin for all the inland Indian languages, prevalent 
at that time. 

We have applied the synchronic method in the present series of 
studies on Indian music. The Indian music has been classified here 
into two broad divisions, cultivated and uncultivated. The unculti- 
vated music of India has been further divided into tribal, i.e. primitive, 
musie and folk-music. The cultivated music has two well-known 
component parts, the North Indian and the South Indian Classica! 
music. The remaining innumerable types of Indian music will mostly 
fall under an intermediary group which we have called ‘Cultivated 
folk-music”. Bhajan, kirtan, Tagore music and such other types to be 
found in every part of India will represent this intermediary group. 
Adopting this format we can continue our work of collecting more 
material on the existing types of Indian music for the purpose ol 
describing them, and comparing them with one another. 

In our present studies we have put greater emphasis on the tradi- 
tional music of the Indian tribes which we have designated as “‘primitive 
music’. This partiality has been shown because so long we knew 
very little about our rich heritage of the tribal music of India. The 
Classical music and the folk-music are usually taken to be the only 
forms of our music. But we can not ignore the tribal music of India, 
not because it is rich and vast, but also because it may ultimately help 
us in reconstructing the history of the development of Indian music. 
The tribal languages of India, we have seen, played this important role 
in the case of Indian languages. 

We have shown on the authority of Matanga, an ancient writer on 
Indian music, that the music of the jungle folk of India at one time 
exercised some influence on the Classical Indian music. It has also 
been shown in our present studies that the traditional music of the 
Indian tribes, like the early Vedic music, is predominantly pre-penta- 
tonic. Although our present studies are of. a preliminary nature, every 
care has been taken here to compare the different types of tribal music 
of India that are to be found in different regions and different 
language groups. The Indian tribal music asa whole has also been 
compared with the other major types of Indian music. Apart from 
that, the readers will find here a brief discussion on the relation of 
music with society, culture and language in an Indian perspective. 

The emphasis we have placed here on the tribal music has another 
significance. The traditional music of our tribal brethren is rapidly 
disappearing. Most of these tribal areas are also inhabited by more 
progressive people representing tha different castes and other intruders. 
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As a result of this contact with a high culture, the Indian tribes have 
keen gradually changing from a long time, the pace of which has been 
recently accelerated due to the inroads of education among them. 
Indian tribes are therefore in different stages of cultural evolution now. 
If we analyse their economic and spiritual life, their material culture 
and language, we may broadly classify them into three groups, namely, 
primitive tribes, semi-tribes, and semi-castes. Of course, no rigid line 
can be drawn between one group of tribes and another. The classifice- 
tion shown above merely hints at the gradual process of acculturation 
and, approximation. 

The characteristic features of the music of the three classes of 
Indian tribes mentioned above may be briefly stated now. Music of 
the primitive Indian tribes is predominantly ditonic, tritonic or tetra- 
tonic. It is composed mostly of a single musical line, and the rhythm 
in this music is predominantly asymmetrical, ie. without any regular 
rhythm or tala (cf. alap of Classical Indian music). This music is alsc 
mostly ritualistic or functional, and the musical types are in most cases 
confined to particular tribes or culture-groups. In the music of the 
semi-tribes the scales are predominantly tritonic or tetratonic, addi- 
tional lines are occasionally introduced, and asymmetrical and symmetri- 
cal rhythm are both favoured. The musical types are still confined to 
particular tribes, although traces of overlapping are found among the 
central Indian tribes. Functional music predominates, though traces of 
non-functional music are also found. In the music of the third group 
of tribes whom we have called the semi-castes, the influence of the 
regional folk-music is clearly perceptible. Tetratonic and pentatonic 
tunes predominate. The symmetrical rhythm with the common time- 
scales of 3 and 4 matras are predominant. The music is often multilinear 
These musical types are not necessarily confined to particular tribes or 
groups. [Functional music is still prominent in the semi-caste music 
although the non-functional variety is now gradually becoming more 
and more popular in it. Greater use of meaningful words and literary 
ideas is another peculiarity of the music of this third group of tribes. 

Music being an integral part of the culture of the Indian tribes, it 
is found that in course of their cultural evolution when a tribe moves 
onwards to the next higher stage of semi-tribe and semi-caste, its 
music also changes and acquires more and more the features of folk- 
music. 

Our brief comparative study of Indian music has revealed another 
important point. It has been found that the gradual change in the 
music of Indian tribes has generally followed the line of development 
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of the Classical music of India. Rig-Vedic hymns are to be sung in 
three pitches, udatta, anudatia and svarita. In this tritonic music the 
idea of octave was absent. There was no symmetrical rhythm, in it 
which was called by the name of tala by later theorists. The musical 
line was also unitary in the Vedic chantings. By the time Bharata 
wrote has Natya-Sastra around the first century B. C., Indian music 
seems to have developed the heptatonic scales with the different 
semi-tones and the idea of shruti, and the different jatis, talas, layas 
and the four musical lines asthayi, antara, abhoga and sanchar’t. 

Until the first quarter of the 19th century in modern times Indian 
society was roughly divided into high castes and low castes. In the 
second quarter of that century we came to know about the different 
tribes of this subcontinent. This new knowledge made it necessary for 
us to subdivide the low castes further into (i) low castes and (ii) tribes. 
With the progress of our knowledge about the Indian tribes a new idea 
permeated through evey branch or our Indological enquiries, namely, 
to find out the natuye and extent of the contributions of these non- 
Aryan tribes to Indian culture and civilization. 

Classical Indian music is now predominantly a music of, the upper 
class urban people possessing a high culture. The Mohammedan society 
in India in this respect will fall under the category of upper class. On 
the other hand, pure folk-music, ie. the traditional uncultivated folk- 
music, is predominantly representative of the, rural people and rural 
culture. Tagore music of Bengal occupies an intermediary position 
retween folk-music and Classical music, for it has the openness of the 
former and the urbanity of the latter. With the emergence of the 
tribes, we will now have to admit in our repertory a new type of music, 
i.e. the tribal music, which is very much distinct from the Classical 
music and the folk-music of India. 

Apart from trying to know the interaction of these different types 
of Indian music on one another on the historical level, a detailed study 
of them on a purely descriptive level should also be made by us for 
ascertaining their artistic merits, and for understanding the role played 
by them in the social groups and cultures they respresent. Our present 
study, inspite of its limitations, may be taken as an introductory work 
in this field. 

The present writer had some training in Classical Indian music in 
nis school and college days at Benares. With this background of music 
when he visited the different tribal areas as a member of the Anthropo- 
logical Survey of India to study the tribal languages, he was very much 
impressed with the charming simplicity of the tribal music. More- 
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over, it was found that a readiness to learn the tribal music proved to 
be a sure method of establishing rapport with the tribes. But a 
systematic study of this music could not be taken up by us. An exten- 
sive survey of the tribal speeches of central India being done, it was 
thought some time ago that something should now be done about the 
tribal music. Dr. D. K. Sen, Director, and Dr. S. C. Sinha, Deputy 
Director, of the Anthropological Survey of India, approved of the idea. 
Two field-trips were undertaken for this purpose, one for studying and 
recording the folk-music of Belpahari area in the Midnapur District ot 
West Bengal, and the other for studying and recording tribal music 
of selected tribes in the States of Madras and Kerala. These materials 
together with the tape-recorded materials collected from other 
tribal regions of India by members of this Survey belonging to Head 


quarters at Calcutta and the Central India Station at Nagpur, form the 
basis of this study. 


Iinally, the author wishes to exprese his gratefulness to Dr. D. K. 
sen and Dr. S. C. Sinha for the interest they took injthis work. We are 
also grateful to all those members of the Anthritteice survey of 
India who collected samples of tribal music from different areas during 
their field-work, and to those who accompanied the present writer in 
the field and assisted him to collect samples of music and the back- 
ground informations. We should specially mention the help received 
from Shri Dipankar Das Gupta, Research Associate, and Shri Abani 
Kumar Karmakar, Sound Technician, in this connexion. Shri Karma- 
kar’s zeal and capacity for hard work both in the field and the Sound 
Room had always been a source of inspiration to the present writer. 
Kumari Madhuri Bhattacharya, daughter of the present writer, assisted 
him in preparaing the elaborate Index to be found at the end of this 
book. We are indebted also to the different State Governments for pro- 
viding all local facilities to us, and to all our informants and musicians 
and the local people of the areas wherefrom the specimens were 
collected, for the their excellent co-operation. 

We have used a large number of Sanskrit and vernacular techni- 
cal terms in this book. We had difficulty in transcribing them properiy 
for the typographical limitations. Sometimes long vowels have been 
shown by using two vowels of the same quality, and the cerebral sounds 
have been shown by using capital letters. 

SUDHIBHUSAN BHATTACHARYA 
Anthropological Survey of India 
Indian Museum, Calcutta-13 
August 20, 1968. 


CHAPTER: ONE 


Ethnomusicology and India 


M usic which we acquire as members of a society, is an important 
aspect of human culture. Like all other human institutions music is 
not inherited but produced by man. But what is more important is that 
few aspects of human culture can claim to be so old and so universal as 
music. Being present in all the human societies from very ancient 
times, music had a unique opportunity of unfolding itself in diverse 
forms. And yet the core part of music is everywhere the same. 

When Darwin’s “Theory of Evolution” startled the whole world in 
the second half of the last century some scholars became interested in the 
evolution of music. They thought, if they could gather all the details 
about human, music spatially or cartographically, they would be able to 
deduce the temporal or diachronic missing links from them, and _ ulti- 
mately be rewarded with the knowledge of the evolution of human 
music. In this way a new branch of studies called ‘‘Comparative 
Musicology” emerged in the eighties of the last century.! 

The scientists of this group, of course studied only the technical 
aspect of music, i.e., its melody, scale, rhythm and other such matters. 
Some decades later other potentialities of the musicological studies, 
specially the social and cultural aspects of music, began also to be added 
to these studies. Gradually, a sister-branch of science called “Ethno- 
musicology” became established by the fifties of the present century.’ 
Ethnomusicology is the systematic study of music both in its historical 
and cultural aspects, a scientific study both of the form and matter of 
music. It lays stress on the traditional and uncultivated music of the 
world. 

So far as the ehnomusicological studies are concerned India is still 
a field full of possibilities. Although there have been some work on the 
technical aspect of Indian music, all of which are of an introductory 
nature, the social and cultural aspects of Indian music, particularly of 
the Indian folk-music, have not yet been critically examined. But 
India undoubtedly offers a very good field for such studies, because peo- 
ple of different races and castes have been living here in close symbiosis 
from old times. 

Scholars who study Indian music usually confine themselves to the 
descriptive analysis of its Classical type. Some of them write on the 
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history of classical Indian music drawing their data mostly from 
Sanskrit texts.4 And those who work on the Indian folk-music usually 
collect the songs from different regions oblivious of the fact that what 
they collect are only poems and not music. It is also seldom noticed 
that in India people of different tribes, and castes, and even of different 
creeds, may have distinct types of music of their own. For the last case 
we may cite an example from the Bengali music. Among the religious- 
minded Bengali Hindus those who are worshippers of Shakti 
i.e., female deities, prefer a class of Bengali songs called Ramprasadt 
which is distinct both in tune and subject-matter. But those who are 
worshippers of Vishnu prefer another distinct type called Kirtan. On 
the other hand, the younger population among the Bengalis, particularly 
those who are more intellectual among them, are more fond of Tagore 
music or Rabindra Sangeet. 

In this way we can find out the different social patterns of Bengali 
music. Similar picture of group-patterns of music may be drawn from 
other parts of this subcontinent as well. As music involves what is 
called “group-behaviour”, anthropology which is a science of group- 
behaviour, can not ignore this aspect of the studies of human music. 
A correlative study of the different social groups of the Indians (ie. 
tribal groups, caste-groups, sex-groups, age-groups, etc.) and their music 
will provide us with a useful bit of evidence which can be utilized in 


corroborating or rejecting conclusions derived from the study of other 
aspects of a given culture. 


The theories of “Evolution” and “Diflusion” which have been so 
successfully applied in anthropological studies in interpreting the cul- 
ture of a given area can also be applied to the music of that area. They 
can explain why the Santals in certain areas of West Bengal have the 
Karma songs which the Santals of Mayurbhanj seem to lack in. They 
can also explain why the intricate and interesting “‘stick-dance” of some 
Wynad tribes have echoes in tribes living in the far away southern 
ranges of the Ernakulam District, although all the Wynad tribes do not 
share this musical trait commonly. Most of the Indian tribes have 
among them a tradition of Spirit Doctors who practise divination for the 
cure of illness. But it is doubtful if all of them have an elaborate sys- 
tem of songs with the help of a jingling basket as is to be found among 
some tribes of Kerala, namely, Kadar, Urali and Malayan. Individualistic 
features are also quite common in the music of some ethnic groups. 
Thus, lamentation songs are very common in the music of the Kota of 
the Nilgiri Hills, while the music of the Todas, their neighbours in the 
same District, is full of patriotic fervour. 


The continuous change in Indian folk-music, which is slowly but 
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steadfastly transforming its patterns, its spirit and its values, should 
also interest the anthropologists. As a result of this process of change 
caste-music has already disintegrated in most parts of this country. 
The rigidity of tribal music is now gradually disappearing. We find 
that even important tribes like the Gond and Korku of central India, 
and the Kota of southern India, who are numerically not insignificant, 
are trying to become more and more “modern” in their music by imitat- 
ing the music of the more progressive people of their regions. 


The gradual change in Indian folk-music mentioned above leads us 
to the topic of “culture in music”. Music has a special role to play in 
the primitive society. By “prayer” we now mean “worded songs”. But 
in the earlier stages of our society when the language was not suff- 
ciently developed in man, he relied more on his vocal tunes for his com- 
munication with the supernatural powers whom he had to supplicate 
for food and drink, for a cure from illness, for protection against 
the enemies, and for so many other daily necessities of life. Apart from 
using music to please his companions, and for his personal pleasure and 
relief, music had a much greater use in the daily life of man in the 
preliterate societies. It is therefore expected that music will be 
reflected in the culture of man the more he is in a primitive condition. 
A study of the music of the Indian tribes will bear it out. There are 
many Scheduled tribes in India who have already started thinking that 
“singing” is a fine art which only the professional persons can perform 
properly. In our recent South Indian tour we had great difficulty in 
drawing out the traditional music from some tribes who were found 
more proficient in film songs. Music seldom confronts these groups 
now in their daily life except in connexion with radio, cinema and: such 
other items of amusement. But we have seen the Toda, the Kota, the 
Kadar, the Urali in south India, and the Pengo, the Dhurwa-Parja, the 
Abujh-Maria Gond in central India, in whose lives music still occupies 
a much more important position. ‘Their music is still culture-based. 
They have different sets of songs and dance for different gods, festi- 
vals and ceremonies. Some of them have also special songs and dance 
for weeding, harvesting and other important agricultural work. Hunting 
songs and dance are also quite common among some tribes of India. 

When we deal with such tribes it is possible to draw up their 
“musical culture’. Take for example the Mullu Kurumba of South 
Wynad whose musical culture is still intact although they are becoming 
more and more acculturated. They have different songs for different 
festivals and ceremonies, but have only two types of dance, namely, 
kol-kali (stick-dance) and vatta-kali (dancing in a circle without sticks). 
They perform the stick-dance at the time of marriage, while on other 
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occasions they have vatta-kali. Both these types have different 

patterns, possibly suitable for different occasions. The following are 

the more important occasions in a year when they sing and dance. 
Their greatest festival is wccar held in the month of February when 


they sing and dance. They celebrate also the Malayalam festival Visu - 


(the New Year Festival) held in April when they sing and dance. Their 
highest gods are Adi-raran, Mahavishnu and Parvati. By Mahavishnu 
they seem to understand a God who has combined in Him the attributes 
of Siva and Vishnu. The worship of all these deities coincide with the 
vreatest Malayalam festival Onam, held in August-September. The 
Mullu Kurumba have special songs for this occasion. They have also 
Putteri festival held in the month of tula (October) when they sing and 
dance. It is the paddy-harvest festival when they worship the bunch 
of paddy, and also the bow and arrow. This festival bears the relic of 
an ancient civilization when hunting was their main prop. Gradually 
they became an agricultural community. More comprehensive study of 
the music of this festival may throw light on the cultural transforma- 
tion of this people. They have another festival called Mandala puja. 
This is held in the month of dhanu (December) when their harvest is 
over. This occasion is aiso celebrated with songs and dances. In addi- 
tion to these they have special songs and dances also for the marriage. 

We have given above a rough picture of the musical life of the 
Mullu Kurumbha, ie., the cycle of their musical activities in a year. It 


shows that their music is based on their culture. 


It is a combination of 
religion and art. 


A Mullu Kurumba can distinguish between one festi- 
val and another also from the technique adopted in their songs and 
dances, and not alone from the subject-matter of the songs which deals 
chiefly with Hindu legendary episodes. Similarly, a Kota can under- 
stand from the tune of their kol flute the exact function of that musical 
piece in their culture, whether it is in praise of their God Kambatraen, 
or it isa Kota funeral tune, or a Toda funeral tune. In Bengal, the 
dhakis (traditional drummers) have special patterns of their drum- 
music for the agamani (invocation) and vijaya (immersion) ceremonies 
during the worship of goddess Durga. In preliterate societies music 
was a handmaid of culture. There was therefore much culture in the 
music and also much music in the culture of such societies. As the pre- 
literate societies have not yet completely disappeared from India, ethno- 
musicological studies will undoubtedly be quite fruitful in this country.® 

The technical side of the tribal and folk-music of India is also quite 
rich. There are many tribes in India whose music is still in a pre- 
pentatonic stage. Paucity of variations in pitch and musical line, simpli- 
city of rhythm-structure, absence of the predominance of meaningful 
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words in the song, and asymmetrical rhythm, are some of the 
peculiarities of this music. It is saddening that no branch of Indian 
studies of comparable richness and importance has been so much 
neglected as the scientific study of the uncultivated traditional music of 
India. 

Finally, we wish to stress the need of a comprehensive study of the 
whole musical field in India. Study of her tribal music is only a part 
of the job. The study of the vanishing preliterate cultures of India 
deserves priority. But that does not mean that the study of the more 
varied and complex high cultures of India should be relegated to a place 
of relative unimportance. That would deprive us of information we 
badly need to be able to utilise properly the results of our studies of 
tribal societies. India is a complex culture-sphere permitting to be 
drawn inside this big circle innumerable culture isoglosses. If a small 
portion of this big area be covered by us leaving the major part of it 
untouched, the results thus obtained can not help us in interpreting 
Indian civilization as a whole. 
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CHAPTER: TWO 


Uncultivated Music of India 


I NDIAN music may be classified into two types, cultivated and unculti- 
vated. The former type is chiefly represented by the Indian Classical 
music both of the northern and the southern varieties. A number of 
books analysing and describing this music for the purpose of teaching it, 
have been written in this country from ancient times. The professional 
musicians of India are devoted mostly to this type of music the standard 
of which is consequently very high, and far above the reach of the 
uninitiated. It is usually associated with the high cultures of India. 

These high cultures have created also a new variety of folk-music 
which is much more refined and well-defined than the traditional folk- 
Inusic current among the unsophisticated rural people of this subcon- 
tinent. The kirtan of east India, bhajan of north India, Tagore music 
of Bengal, all of which are mainly based on the Indian Classical music, 
are a few examples of this variety of folk-music. It has found a place 
in the University curricula for music, and also in the Radio programmes 
and the commercial Gramophone discs. This variety of folk-music 
should also be counted as “cultivated”’. 

Compared to these two varieties, the traditional music of the 
aboriginal population of India is very much different. It is different 
because it is more spontaneous in nature. We as members of our parti- 
cular communities are committed to certain group-behaviours which we 
pick up from our environments quite automatically and inspite of our- 
selves. Hence, to learn our mother-tongues, customs, religious rites and 
other such items of our cultures we do not have to go to the educational 
institutions. We learn them by observation and natural participation. 
In the case of those Indian tribes who have retained much of their 
traditional culture, their music is also one such item which, like their 
speech, they learn automatically without any idea of the complex pro- 
cess involved in acquiring it. We have, therefore, called this type of 
music spontaneous. 

This quality of spontaneity needs further elaboration. 
chatter or sing at the advent of spring, it is spontaneous. When they 
cry out of fear apprehending a danger, that too is spontaneous. But a 
greater conscious effort is likely to be involved in the latter case. This 
happens also at the higher stage of evolution. When the baby babbles, 
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it is just for its own sake. It is in most cases an expression of his inner 
joy. But when he cries for hunger or some other disability, it has a 
greater semanticity than his former behaviour, for he now wants to draw 
the attention of others towards him. A greater portion of the traditional 
music of the Indian tribes is, like the crying of the birds, spontaneous 
and at the same time purposeful. Of course it can express many other 
human feelings than joy and fear. But one of its main features is that 
this music is predominantly objective. 

In this respect the Indian Classical music, as we find them now, 
differs greatly from this music. Theoretically, the Classical mode 
mallar raga has the potentiality of producing rain ; similarly, dipaka raga 
can produce fire. But ancient Indian history does not say that these 
ragas' or musical modes were ever regularly used for such purposes. A 
considerable portion of the traditional music of the Indian tribes, on the 
other hand, is still used as a magico-religious feat to obtain some definite 
results. Many Indian tribes still seriously believe that music has the 
magical power to please the supernatural beings and perform miracles. 
We may give a few examples below : 

The Pengo is an important tribe living in the Koraput District of 
Orissa. They have a festival called Bali parab or Sand Festival! when a 
flower plant is ceremonially fixed in sand. During this festival the 
young girls and boys of the tribe do some intensive singing for some 
days. The people believe that if the traditional songs which are meant 
for this festival are sung properly the plant will bear flower instead ot 
withering. Ina Pengo folk-tale collected by us? the failure of the 
chief girl singer to flower the plant during the Sand Festival has been 
attributed to her unhappiness over a marriage proposal. The tribes of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands who are still very primitive in their 
culture have the practice of singing traditional songs to celebrate actions 
connected with their procurement of food. The significance of these 
songs seems to be more deep-rooted than mere entertainment. Similarly, 
the Kat-Nayak and the Urali-Kurumman living in the Wynad forests of 
Malabar and Mysore have songs to avoid encounters with elephants and 
tigers. It is to be noted that these primitive tribes do not distinguish 
between “incantations” and “songs’’. 

Auspicious songs invoking supernatural powers, which are sung at 
the time of marriage and other ceremonies and different festivals, and 
also before the commencement, or during the operation, of agricultural 
and other food-gathering activities, are also quite common among most 
of the Indian tribes. One of the objectives of these songs, undoubtedly, 
is to seek the pleasure of the supernatural powers for attaining suc- 
cess in those celebrations and operations. In many cases it has been 
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found that these tribes can not give the texts of their songs, or can not 
translate the songs word for word. Singing of the song correctly, and 
not understanding the meaning of the words used in it, seems to be 
more important to him. It indicates that the music itself is counted by 
him as a mode of communication. 

A belief that music has also the power to cure illness is quite pre- 
valent among many Indian aboriginal tribes. In most of such songs 
collected by us from the South Indian tribes, one tribal god or another 
has been invoked for this purpose. The Kat-Nayaks of Chedalayam 
village in the Sultan Battery area told us that when some one of them 
falis ill, they sing in praise of god Bomman, and the sick person is cured. 
The Malayan of Trichur District perform a particular ritual in the 
course of which the Spirit Doctor, male or female, shakes a jingling 
basket called par (a basket having inside of it a piece of iron chain) and 
sings lengthy songs praying to the teacher and to the gods and evil 
spirits to cure the illness. The circumstances leading to the illness is 
also described. <A portion of a song collected by us from the Malayan 
of Peechi is as follows : 

“O my teacher who taught me! you see the basket I hold before 
you, and please do come. O Tunnetamme! touching your feet [ am 
telling you the truth. O goddess Vallayanceri! you should come with 
the sword and stand in the basket I am holding. O goddess! you can 
gee to your left and right, front and back. You come with the sword and 
belt. The villagers and the 41 gods are here. Here the boy is lying 
seriously ill. You should cure him as stones are picked up from grains 
of paddy. O my people! you must hear me. When the boy was cross- 
ing the paddy field he fell down at the noon time. An evil spirit who 
was there to drink water, pushed him down and drank his blood. Let 
me ask my ancestors, “Who has done this ? How much will we have to 
spend for his cure? If you do not tell me the truth I will make you 
suffer and die’. 

The utterances were made with remarkable conviction, urgency 
and sincerity. A similar tone reverberated also in the voice of a Kadar 
lady at Parambikulam while she was singing and praying to Mari-amma, 
the thousand-eyed goddess of small pox. 

Many are the uses of music in primitive society. We have briefly 
discussed here the ritualistic use of it made by the Indian tribes. It is 
true that music is basically an entertainer. This non-ritualistic aspect 
of tribal music is also quite developed in this country. We have already 
said that the aboriginal music of India is developed enough, and is able 
to express different human feelings. Music as an expression of human 
love and affection, as a vehicle of joy and sorrow and humour and pathos, 
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as an accompaniment of dance and sports, and as promoter of courage- 
ous acts, is commonly practised by the Indian tribes. This aspect of 
their music needs separate treatment. What we wish to stress here is 
that the ritualistic or the magico-religious music became quite deve- 
loped at one stage of the civilization in ancient India. This trend may 
be compared with the emergence of religious and didactic art and poetry 
in the evolution of Art and Literature when these two powerful media of 
communication were sought to be exploited for obtaining some tangible 
results in shaping human society and destiny. 

This stage of magico-religious music in Indian civilization is well- 
attested in the earlier Vedic documents belonging to the period between 
1500-1000 B. C. when music seems was unknown among the Vedic 
settlers for the sole purpose of entertainment. In the earlier Vedic lore 
music did not enjoy an independent status. It was included in Siksa 
which was then considered as one of the apara-vidyas and vedangas.* 
At that time vocal music was an essential part of the jajnas or the 
magico-religious sacrifices which the Vedic Aryans performed to obtain 
their desired ends. They believed that the omnipotent gods could be 
pleased by praising them with the Vedic hymns which they believed had 
emanated from the gods, and also by offering them oblations in thie 
various sacrifices. The Sanskrit words for song or music are gana, gita. 
samgita, etc. all of which have been derived from the root gai- “‘to sing”, 
“to recite in a singing manner”, “to praise in song’, etc. But the most 
common words. used for this purpose in the early Vedic literature are 
stava, stotra, stoma, all of which are derived from the root stu- “to 
praise’, “praise in song’. Vedic music was primarily meant for being 
used as a communication with gods for some benefit. Well-knit verses 
composed of meaningful words were the other component part of their 
music. These two powerful modes of human expression were combined 
by them in a bid to win over the gods usually for some material gain. 

As regards the original mode of singing these Vedic hymns 
Macdonell wrote,’ “The Vedic, like the ancient Greek, accent was a musl- 
cal one, depending mainly on pitch, as is indicated both by its not affect- 
ing the rhythm of metre and by the name of the chief tone, udatta raised. 
That such wag its nature is, moreover, shown by the account given of it 
by the ancient native phoneticians. Three degrees of pitch are to be 
distinguished, the high, properly represented by the udatia, the middle 
by the svarita (sounded), and the low by the anudatta (not raised). 
But in the Rigveda the udatta, the rising accent, has secondarily acquired 
a middle pitch, lower than the initial pitch of the svarita.’’ Taking into 
account the rise of the svarita svara above the peak of the udatta pitch, 
and also the lower pitch level of the toneless pracaya utterance, we can 
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not possibly posit a pentatonic scale for early Vedic music which was 
essentially tritonic in nature. 

The primitive music of the modern Indian tribes agrees with the 
Vedic songs, firstly because a considerable portion of the former is still 
niagico-religious in nature, and secondly, because this music is also sung 
or played on mainly in tritonic or tetra-tonic scales. Comparisons in 
respect of other stylistic matters will be taken up later. But there is 
one major difference between the Vedic songs and the tribal songs 
mentioned above. While in the Vedic songs meaningful words play an 
important part, meaningless sounds are dominant in the traditional 
tribal songs.> 

The religious tone predominant in the Vedic music gradually 
decreased in the next period, called the period of Classical Indian music, 
when musical artistry gained greater importance. According to 
Sangita-Ratnakara, the.most elaborate work on this music, by Saranga- 
deva (1210-1247 A. D.), music is of two types, marga (sacred ?) and desz 
(secular). Marga music is old and traditional, coming down from the 
gods. It aims at attaining salvation. Whereas, des? music is composed 
by mortal experts. It is secular in nature and aims at entertaining 
people. It will be a misnomer to call the present-day Classical Indian 
music marga sangit, for it is but a development of the musical theories 
expounded by Matanga, one of the earliest authorities, in his famous 
work Brihad-desi (the great compilation of Desi music). Dhrupad, the 
earliest type of Classical Indian music extant now, although essentially 
devotional in nature, lacks in any ritualistic function.’ The secular tone 
gradually increased in the later varieties of North Indian Classical music, 
namely, kheyal, thumri and tappa. In them the idea was more to 
express different human feelings with the help of musical tunes. The 
role of meaningful words was subdued in them, particularly in Kheyal 
which is considered to be the most well-developed type of North Indian 
music on account of its rich musical ornamentations. 

But if we follow the evolution of Indian music we find that the reli- 
gious and lyrical qualities of the Vedic music are better represented in 
the new type of folk-music we have mentioned earlier. The kirtan ot 
east India, Dhajan of north India and abhang of Maharashtra are some 
of the important specimens of the cultivated folk-music of India which 
are religious in outlook, musical in effect and lyrical in meaning. In the 
south the singers of the Bhakti school, and also Tyagaraja, the great 
South Indian poet, singer, composer and the exponent of South Indian 
music, believed that god is never so pleased as when his praises are sung. 
But none of these musical systems has any rigid ritualistic function. 
There is another variety of cultivated folk-music called gazal which is 
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very popular among the Urdu speakers. We find in it a happy blend of 
poetry and music, but this type is essentially secular in outlook. 

The social nature of primitive Indian music is somewhat unique in 
the field of Indian music. The Classical music of India is full of techni- 
calities which only the specialists can perform properly. It is therefore 
rather individualistic in nature. But the traditional music of the Indian 
tribes is essentially communal, because the whole tribe considers it to 
be their property which all of them can enjoy, and in which all of them 
can participate. There may be people among the tribe who are more 
proficient than others in making the music. But those experts have no 
gpecial social status in their community for their musical proficiency. 
In many tribes there are different types of music for the different age- 
groups and sex-groups. Here also this music differs from the Indian 
Classical type. The shamanistic music to be found in many Indian tribes 
is, however, somewhat different from the social type of tribal music dis- 
cussed above. This music is learnt from special teachers and is con- 
sidercd secret and personal. The shamanistic music is slightly profes- 
sional in outlook, which spirit is usually absent from the general music 
of the Indian tribes. 

But in another respect the traditional music of the Indian tribes 
agrees with the other varieties of Indian music. Vedic music is pre- 
dominantly seasonal, because the different yajnas (sacrifices) were to 
be performed in different parts of the year determined by the different 
astral positions. Jyotisa (Astronomy) was an important branch of the 
early Vedic lore, which people had to master to know when exactly the 
particular sacrifice is to be performed for better results. 
music of the Indian tribes is also essentially seasonal. In their case the 
time is mostly determined from the changes in Nature. This idea of the 
seasonal effects of music was developed to a very great extent in the 
Classical Indian music. The idea of personification which is so much 


associated with the different ragus (modes) of Classical Indian music, is 
embedded in all these seasonal music. 


important place also in Tagore music. 

The tribal music discussed above is not the only variety of unculti- 
vated music to be found in India. There is another variety of it, 
namely, the traditional folk-music current among the rural folk. 
Before we discuss that variety let us make a few more observations on 
the Indian tribes and their mnusic. Most scholars now believe that the 
Vedic Aryans poured into India in batches from the North-Western side 
around 1500 B. C. Before that time India was populated by different 
ethnic groups of people the common names used for whom are pre- 
Aryans, aborigines, ctc. The Vedic people brought with them a power- 
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ful language, the Aryan speech, literally meaning the speech of those 
who are noble by birth. This speech they not only used for their day- 
to-day conversation in its uncultivated form, but they also cultivated 
this speech in expressing their poetical ideas, and their lofty ideas about 
the cosmos, which offered better explanations for the different spiritual 
and material problems confronting men in India at that time. But 
these Vedic people, it appears from the Vedic literature, did not possess 
a developed system of music in the sense in which we use the word now. 

Some musical instruments have of course been mentioned in the 
early Vedic literature. We may give here a few examples. Thus, 
karkari a kind of lute, is mentioned in Rig-Veda (ii, 43, 3), in Atharva- 
Veda (iv, 37, 4; xx, 182, 8), dundubhi a large kettle drum and and nadia 
flute, are mentioned in Rig-Veda, dDakura, drti-bakura probably a kind of 
bagpipe, mentioned in Rig-Veda (ix, 1, 8), bakura probably a horn, 
trumpet (or other kind of wind instrument used in battle), in Rig-Veda 
(i, 117, 21), vana, bana, music of flutes, harp, etc., in Rig-Veda (i, 85, 
10, etc.) a harp with 100 strings in Atharva-Veda (x, 2, 17), etc. Most 
of these words denoting musical instruments are either onomatopoctic, 
or are of obscure origin, and can not be derived from Indo-European 
roots. The word vina, the famous Indian lute, occurring in Taittiriya 
Samhita, Satapatha Brahmana, etc. is also of obscure origin. 

One feels here tempted to count the mythical beings like the 
Gandharvas, Apsaras, IKXinnaras, Nagas, etc. as pre-Aryan ethnic groups 
The Jaina literature, the Classical Sanskrit literature, even to some 
extent the late Vedic literature, contain references to those people as 
master-musicians. In Gandhara sculptors and elsewhere the Nagas 
appear with musical instruments. The first book on the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit prosody is Chandah-Sutra. It is ascribed to a Naga, 
named Pingala. The descendants of at least one of these groups can b2 
identified from among the present-day Scheduled tribes of India. They 
are the Kanaura people (population, 27,251, according to 1961 Census) 
living in the Sutlej valley of the Himachal Pradesh. They have a rich 
musical tradition of their own. In this connexion we may draw the 
attention of our readers to the following observation of Alain Danielou :’ 
“Resides, there remain in many regions, in certain valleys of the 
Himalayas in particular, archaic forms of music with an upper tonic and 
a descending scale the study of yi would be of great interest for the 
understanding of ancient music.’ 

When we consider this aspect of music of the Indian tribes our need 
to study it, apart from the need of an objective study of it as an item of 
tribal culture, increases manifold. It is interesting to note that some 
names of the ancient Indian tribes, mostly of the non-Aryan groups, 
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occur in the names of the musical modes (jatz, raga) listed by ancient 
authorities on Indian music like Dattila and Bharata (2nd and 3rd cent. 
A. D., respectively) and Matanga (circa 5th to 7th cent.). For example, 
Andhri is the name of a musical mode included by Dattila and Bharata 
in their lists. Andh is the name of a Scheduled tribe of India number- 
ing about 61,733 according to 1961 Census. They live in the States of 
Andhra, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. In addition to Andhri, 
Matanga, the author of Brhad-desi, mentions also Saka, Votta (or 
Bhotta), Abhiri, Gurjari, Kulindi, Pulindi and Dravidi gitvs. Similarly, 
Savari, Koda and Gondkiri ragas occur in the lists of musical modes dis- 
cussed by later writers. Savar, Koda (ie. Kora) and Gond are impor- 
tant Scheduled tribes who now live mainly in Orissa, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh, respectively. 


Matanga made a comprehensive study of Indian music taking into 
account the different types of it extant in his time. He classified Indian 
music into 7 types called gitis of which raga-giti is one. He made an 
important observation when he said® that “no classical melody can be 
composed from four notes or less. He further mentioned that melodies 
with notes less than five are used by tribes such as Savaras, Pulindas, 
Kambojas, Vangas, Kiratas, Vahlikas, Andhras, Dravidas and foresters. 
An exception is, however, made by him in the case of a class of stage- 
songs known as dhruvas which, though regarded as classical melodies, 
are found to be composed of four notes.’”'® To mention Andhri, Dravidi, 
Pulindi, Vangali, etc. as classical melodies, and again, to say that tribes 
like Savaras, Pulindas, Andhras, Dravidas, etc. used melodies composed 
of four or less notes, may appear to be a contradiction. Most probably, 
some of these forest tribes who became advanced by gradually accept- 
ing the Hindu culture, improved upon their own melodies and produced 
new Classical modes which were named after them. The other possibi- 
lity is that the classical musicians appreciative of tribal melodies, 
improved upon some of them and made them full-scale Classical modes 
which were named after those tribes from whom the original modes 
were borrowed. 

There are more than 314 Scheduled tribes in India whose total 
population, according to the Census of 1961, will be about 30,130,412. 
Although they are to be found almost in all the States of the Indian 
Union and Union Territories, those of them who live in the Hill and 
forest areas have retained much of their traditional culture including 
music. These areas may. be briefly enumerated here. They are the whole 
sub-Himalayan region, the Garo and Khasi Hills and other hill ranges 
in Assam, the Chotanagpur Plateau, the Vindhya and the Satpura 
regions with their sub-ranges, the Deccan plateau, the Hastern and the 
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Western Ghats, the Mysore plateau and the Nilgiri Hills. The field for 
the study of tribal music in India is therefore very vast. It is also 
variegated. Strangways'! sampled the music of some Indian tribes. 
But a systematic study of this music is yet a desideratum. We shall 
discuss more about this music later. 

It has been already mentioned that Matanga classified Indian music 
of his time into seven types of gitis of which raga-giti is one. This 
raga-gitt became the Classical Indian music par excellence. A later 
writer on Indian music, Kumbhakarna Mahimendra (c. 1419-1460 A. D.), 
stated that only those gitis which posses the ten required characteris- 
tics are raga. It is quite likely that the non-raga gitis referred to by 
Matanga were actually speaking the different types of folk-music cur- 
rent in the different regions of this subcontinent. Some of these varie- 
ties of folk-melodies were gradually developed into the minor ragas. 
But a major portion of the folk-melodies continued to represent the folk- 
music of the rural areas catering to the need and entertainment of the 
Indian masses. We find this variety of folk-music quite alive and rich 
all over India even now. 

This type of Indian music should also be counted as “uncultivated”, 
because, like the traditional music of the Indian tribes, this music, i.e. 
the folk-music, is congregational. The rural people of the culture area 
where this music is current, become conditioned or encultured in it in 
the manner in which they acquire other social behaviours. Of course 
on account of its popularity among the urban people, the traditional folk- 
music is also now-a-days being cultivated. One can hear a lot of 
traditional folk-music, detached from their usual cultural milieu, on the 
All India Radio and in the commercial Gramophone discs. But in the 
rural areas every where in this country folk-music has still retained its 
socio-cultural nature and function. 

Apart from the pseudo folk-music mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, and also the cultivated folk-music (kirtan, bhajan, etc.) 
mentioned by us earlier, there are, therefore, three major types of 
Indian music, namely, Classical music, tribal music (or primitive music) 
and folk-music. They represent the Indian cultures that are alive. 
These three types agree in one point that all of them are dependent on 
oral tradition. Even the Classical Indian music ‘is learnt mostly by 
hearing it and without the written notation. It is, therefore, called 
gurumukhi vidya, i.e. a discipline to be learnt from the mouth of the 
teacher. The theories of the musical science and the system of notation 
are of course quite developed in India. And all the musical perfor- 
mances, particularly in the Classical style, are rigidly pre-planned. But 
it is also true that an Indian musician even of the Classical style, while 
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performing his music, has much greater freedom than a musician 
performing his music in the Western style. 

But these three types of Indian music differ from each, other in 
many points. They may be briefly compared here. The primitive 
music of India is confined mostly to distinct culture groups called 
“tribes” who can be distinguished from one another from their music. 
But folk-music, generally speaking, is not characteristic of any parti- 
cular culture group, and is often current over a culture area where it is 
practised by different groups. There are of course exceptions. The 
names of some of the Classical modes, e.g. Saindhavi, Malavi, Gaudi, 
Saurashtri, Karnati, Puravi, Bihari, etc. also indicate that these melodies 
were originally current in the regions or culture areas expressed by those 
geographical names. But when they were modified to Classical modes 
they became current in a much wider area. Thus, the mode Puravi 
(literally, “eastern’”’) is sung and understood also in western India, and 
Sindhu (i.e. Sindh, now in Western Pakistan) is sung and understood 
in eastern India as well. The primitive music of the Indian tribes is 
more or less a conventional art, and its understanding and appreciation 
are mainly confined to particular culture groups. Compared to it the 
communicability of Indian ftolk-music is much greater. The Classical 
Indian music, on the other hand, is current in a much more wider area. 
People speaking different Indian languages, living in different Indian 
States and professing different religious beliefs can sit down together 
and understand and appreciate Classical Indian music. We can at best 
divide India into two culture zones, North India and South India, so 
far as her classical music is concerned. We have already mentioned 
that the cultivated music of India is a product of the high 
cultures of this country. Folk-music in this respect occupies an inter- 
mediary position between primitive music and the cultivated Indian 
music. Folk-music is the music of the social groups that are part of 
higher cultures, but are not themselves musically literate. Folksongs 
in Indian society and elsewhere are composed anonymously and passed 
from singer to singer by oral tradition. Here folk-music resembles 
tribal music. The main difference between them in this respect is that 
folk-music is found in a culture that has also a cultivated music which 
usually influences its style. But primitive music belongs to simple and 
unsophisticated cultures that have no writing, and are not directly 
associated with any high culture.!? 

In India we have a rich heritage of folk-music. We have specially 
a large variety of folk-songs and folk-dances in every region of this coun- 
try. Musical instruments are not regularly performed in solo or in 


orchestra in Indian folk-music except for religious purposes. They are 
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therefore neither numerous nor varied in India. Indian folk-music can 
be broadly divided into two types, functional and non-functional. By 
functional is meant a music that is primarily intended for some festival, 
ceremony or religious rite. The functional folk-music belongs to the 
same category as that of the magico-religious music of the Indian tribes, 
described above. Non-functional music is solely for the purpose of 
entertainment and can be performed at any time of the year. This 
topic will be dealt with more elaborately in a separate chapter. 

But one thing about folk-music should be stressed upon in this 
context. It has been said that folk-music in India is mainly regional in 
outlook. But this music has also a tendency to expand its sphere by 
gradually including more and more territories and peoples in its fold. 
The Pola festival (i.e. the cattle festival) of central India and the Karam 
festival which is held in the contiguous areas of West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, may be cited as examples. Tribal music is individualistic in 
this respect. Indian folk-music can even claim to possess a few pan- 
Indian features. For example, the cattle festival is musically celebrated 
in different regions of India. The songs and dance-patterns are of course 
different in different regions. We come across many pan-Indian folk 
celebrations which have their origin in ancient Hindu India. They are 
now lying hidden in the folk celebrations of the rural people all over 
this country. The Indra festival may be cited as an example. We 
have a great centre of folk-music in West Bengal bordering South 
Bihar. This area includes parts of the Midnapur, Bankura and Purulia 
Districts. Here we have come across a folk celebration called Indra- 
puja or Ind-puja performed along with the Karam festival held in the 
month of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.). Agrawala'* has described a similar 
festival called Indra-jagya (i.e. yajna) performed in the Meetrat District 
in Uttar Pradesh in the month of Asarh (June-July). He says, “On any 
Sunday in the month of Asarh the villagers celebrate with pomp the 
festival and worship Indra. This is called Indra sacrifice’. Indra 
Yatra is a big celebration in Nepal performed for eight days from the 
8th or 9th day of the Full-Moon fortnight in the month of Bhadra. In 
the ancient Tamil epic Cilappatikaram an Indrotsava has been described 
to have been performed with great pomp in the town named Puhar. 

It is also to be noted that a festival, variously called Indra-Maha, 
Indrotsava, Indra-dhvaja, Sakrotsava, etc., was quite common in ancient 
India as can be seen from the Sanskrit literature. Bharata in his Natya 
Sastra has described how dramatic performances were adapted to 
Indradhvaja festival that was extant in India from older times. It has 
been mentioned in Mahabharata (Adi Parva, ch. 63, Poona edn. ch. 57) 
that King Vasu celebrated a festival described as lokya-dharma or folk- 
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religion. Then Indra presented some articles to the king which 
included a stick which was meant for the protection of the law-abiding 
peoples. Thereafter the king every year worshipped the stick which 
he transformed to his flag, for peace and prosperity of his subjects. In 
Kalidasa’s Raghu-vamsa (4/3) we find a mention of the Puruhut- 
Dhvaja or Indra-Dhvaja festival. Mallinath while commenting on this 
festival had quoted from Bhavisyottar Purana in which it is stated that 
the kings for having sufficient rain celebrated this festival. Many other 
references to this festival may be quoted from the Sanskrit literature.” 
It is, therefore, clear that Indian folk-music, although now representing 
regional rural celebrations, may sometimes be traced from festivals that 
were observed in many regions in ancient India. 

We have discussed above the different types of Indian music from 
the point of Ethnomusicicology. Finally, we shall give below a chart 
showing the mutual relationship of these types of Indian music: 


Modern Indian Music 





Uncultivated Cultivated 
(Classical Indian Music} 
| | We 
Tribal music Folk-music North Indian South Indian 


Cultivated Folk-music 


Pseudo folk-music Bhajan, Kirtan, ete. 
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CHAPTER: THREE 


Meaning of Music 


p: HE purpose of this series of studies is to acquaint the readers with 
the theoretical background of Ethnomusicology with special reference 
to the situation in India. In the first two chapters entitled “Ethnomusi- 
cology and India’! and “Uncultivated Music of India”? many important 
issues on this subject have been raised. It will be seen that in the first 
article we focussed mainly, though briefly, on culture in music. In the 
second article we discussed the different types of Indian music and their 
connexion with social groups. Apart from these two issues, there is a 
third one, namely the communicating power of music, which is also an 
important aspect of Ethnomusicological studies. This point has been 
already touched by us in the previous two chapters, but was not brought 
into focus before. We intend to do it here. 

It is well-known that words of a language have meaning. Can 
music also have meaning? While the communicating power of lan 
guage is obvious, it is not so in the case of music. The word “meaning” 
is not usually applied to music in civilized societies where music is con- 
sidered as an art whose primary function is to please the audience. 
Music as a medium of communication is not given much importance in 
such societies. One does not normally seek there the meaning of music, 
except for the meaning of the words used in a song. The songs in the 
advanced societies are generally an object of mixed art in which poetry 
and music have been combined. But we have shown in the previous 
chapters that music can also be used, not as a subtle symbol, but as an 
unambiguous signal for expressing human thoughts, particularly in the 
preliterate societies. Indian music as a whole, both in the cultivated 
and uncultivated forms, appears to be more conscious about the com- 
municative power of music. 

There is no doubt that music and speech are intimately connected 
with each other, because both are based on vocal sound, and are per- 
ceived by the same sense organ or jannendriya called ear. Musical and 
linguistic sounds are both the results of vibrations of air. When the 
diaphragm pushes out the human breath through the vocal cords caus- 
ing vibrations there, it gives rise to the vocal sound which is used both 
in language and music. In our speech, the breath—either pure, or con- 
verted into vocal sound—proceeds further through the oral or nasal 
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passage and becomes modified and articulated with the help of the 
tongue and the lips, producing the different vowels and consonants. 
Whereas in music, the breath is at first produced in the vocal region 
with the help of the regular and periodic vibrations, and then, instead 
of being articulated by the tongue and lips as in language, it is diversi- 
fied with a varying height or depth caused by the difference of the rapi- 
dity of vibrations. This is called the pitch of the sound which is the 
chief material for music, and is equivalent to sound in a language. To 
produce a Satisfactory musical effect it is necessary to have (i) a variety 
of pitch, and (ii) rhythm produced by the duration of sound and accent 

So we find that music and speech are sister branches of studies 
based on the science of sound. Both are primarily concerned with the 
action of sound on other persons. According to the musical theorists 
of ancient India vibrations which give rise to musical sound can be pro- 
duced by the nail (i.e. strings), by wind (i.e. flutes), from leather (i.e. 
drums), from metal (i.e. percussion instruments) or from the body (i.e. 
the voice).4 Among these five types of musical sounds, the one pro- 
duced by human voice is undoubtedly the most important material used 
for human music. The chief aim of the music produced from other 
sources is either to immitate or aid this vocal music. 

The expressive power of the musical sound has been recognised 
both by the harmonic school of the West, and tha modal school or raga- 
school of India, i.e. the Classical musicians of this country. It seems 
that the latter has been more overpowered by the parallelism of music 
and language. Many of our ancient writers on music have tried to show 
the similarity between articulate sound (which forms word) and musi- 
cal sound. Even the grammarians and the philosophers of the different 
schools, while discussing the exact relationship between sound (i.e. 
word) and its meaning, have taken articulate sound and musical 
sound together to establish their respective points of view. 

Instead of going in for any intricate philosophical discussion, we 
will briefly discuss here the main point of our musical theorists. A 
musical sound or a combination of them may act as a medium of com- 
munication in two ways. Firstly, a sound or a combination of them 
may have the inherent potentiality of creating particular ideas or feel- 
ings. Secondly, skilfull persons may increase the expressive power of 
musical sounds while performing them with or without the help of 
meaningful words. Both these possibilities have been recognised and 
exploited fully by the Classical musicians of India. Some of these points 
rnay now be briefly illustrated. 

The ancient Indian theorists are not prepared to accept all the 
musical sounds as suitable material for high class music. They selected 
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only those notes for this purpose which are not only pleasing, but are 
also expressive of special ideas and feelings. They called these notes 
svaras. Some of these authorities, particularly Matanga, held the view 
that the svaras are those musical notes which have lustre and can show 
us unseen things, as ‘light can show us a pitcher in a dark place’. 

There are seven major musical notes or svaras in Classical Indian 
music. They are indicated by seven symbols, namely, Sa (ie. Do in 
Western music), Ri (i.e. Re in Western music), Ga (i.e. Mi in Western 
music), Ma (i.e. Fa in Western music), Pa (i.e. Sol in Western music), 
Dha (i.e. La in Western music), Ni (i.e- Si in Western music). Each of 
these notes is capable of expressing characteristic ideas and feelings. 
According to one theory which is very popular, these seven notes are 
ymitative, (probably expressive), respectively of peacock, bull, goat, 
curlew or heron, cuckoo, horse and elephant. It is to be noted that some 
of these terms (e.g. Shadja, gandhara, etc.) do not by themselves mean 
any bird or animal. In addition to these seven suddha or unaltered 
musical notes, there are also komala notes, literally meaning “soft” 
notes (flat note in Western system) and t?vra note, literally meaning 
“sharp” (also called sharp in Western system), created by lowering or 
raising the suddha note by about half a tone. Indian theorists recog- 
nised four komala (i.e. flat, lowered) notes, e.g. ré, ga, dha and ni, and 
one tivra (i.e. sharp, raised) note, e.g. ma, in the gamut. 

These are the twelve elementary notes which are like twelve colour- 
ful jewels that glitter. Many ancient Indian musical authorities have 
stressed upon the etymological meaning of the word svara. Similar 
terms expressive of the nature and communicative potentiality of the 
articulated sound have been used also by the ancient Indian gram- 
marians. The word svara itself is used for “vowel”. And the word 
vyanjana which literally means “manifesting” has been used for 
“consonant”. 

As these musical notes or svaras can express ideas or feelings by 
themselves, it is no wonder that these notes will be more communica- 
tive when they are used in speciai combinations. This possibility has 
been greatly exploited in the Classical Indian music. This music which 
is also called raga-music, i.e. modal music, is practically based on the 
combinational expressiveness of the svaras. Let us cite an example 
from language. The Sanskrit word kavi means “a poet’. But if we 
change the second consonant from v top, it expresses a very much 
different concept, for kKapi means “monkey”. And if the syllables of the 
second word are reversed, it becomes pika, i.e. “cuckoo”. By extending 
this procedure to music we may theoretically postulate that the 
reasonance which will follow the singing of the combination 
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Sa-Ga will generate some peculiar feeling in us which is likely to be 
different from that of Sa-Ma or Ga-Sa. Similarly, compare the com- 
binations like, Sa-Ga-Pa-Na and Sa-ga-Pa-na, or Sa-Ra-Ma-Dha and 
Sa-ra-Ma-dha, etc. This is in brief what has been advocated in the 
Indian raga-music. Amiyanath Sanyal in his objective study of the 
North Indian Classical music* has tried: to show that, actually speaking, 
these peculiar combinations were the basis for ancient theorists to 
classify the ragas into male and female modes, and also to use nomencla- 
tures for them which were likewise grammatically masculine and 
feminine ; of. Bhairava and Bhairavi, Lalita and Sri, ete. 

This raga-music has accepted a fixed note as the tonic. In modern 
times we have usually this tonic as Sa. Apart from it, there is also a 
dominant note, the sonant or vad?’ (literally meaning, speaker, indica- 
tor), and the consonant (sambad?), assonant (anuvadi) and dissonant 
(vivadi) notes, all, of which give a shape to the raga. The inter- 
relationship between the tonic and the remaining notes, and between 
the vadi-samvadi-anuvadi notes, are very important in this music, for 
only the correct combination of them can lead to the right expression. 
The help of language is not indispensable in this matter, as in kheyal. 
Meaningful words may be used in a kKheyal-song. But this song is only 
to serve as the base of the musical composition, and should be of such 
a structure that it can provide scope for the movement of the different 
combinations of the musical notes. Independent signalling power of 
meaningful words is insignificant in Kheyal. Only nonsense words are 
used in Telena which is a from of kheyal. Like instrumental music it 
(i.e. Telena or Tarana) is under no obligation to language. 

Theoretically, only the different combinations of the notes in the 
scale can produce the appropriate effects on the listener. Greater 
experts, in their bid to express more intricate and varied ideas and 
imageries, started using finer intervals, or new and intermediary pitch- 
levels in the scale, which are called srut?. The various permutations 
and combinations of these notes (including sruti-notes), or groups of 
them, both in the ascending order and the descending order, are capable 
of producing different imageries in the minds of the listeners. This 
movement of the notes of the modalscales is very important in raga- 
music, and is called murchana. In the Vedic literature murchana 
means “expansion”, “shape”. In Classical Indian music the basic mean- 
ing of murchana seems to be the development of the musical idea by 
singing the appropriate combinations of the notes so that it assumes 
a shape. 

A raga is therefore a musical mode produced by the formulaic com- 
bination of a group of notes around a tonic, each mode conveying some 
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special idea or feeling. The word raga literally means “a thing that can 
colour, that can produce affection.” Bharata enumerated six ragas, 
namely, Bhairava (formidable), Kaushika ( =kaishika, love, passion, 
lust), Hindola (a swing), Dipaka (inflaming), Sri (beauty, grace, love- 
liness) and Megha cloud. These ragas are personified and each are 
wedded to five or six consorts called raginis or minor ragas. Their 
union gives rise to many other musical modes. It appears to the present 
writer that the development of new modes from the basic ones became 
necessary to enable the musicians to express the more subtle and varied 
feelings that. have been delineated in the rich rasa-literature of the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians. In this historical sense, the father-son motif 
adopted by the South Indian musical theorists in classifying the ragas is 
more appropriate. 

In this way the Indian musicians of the Classical school endeavour 
to rival the poets in portraying the different shades of human feelings. 
Their principal aim is to depict the mind and not to imitate the Nature. 
A poet’s task becomes easier on account of the greater suitability of his 
medium. He can express a much bigger variety of human feelings with 
greater ease? But what we are trying to establish here is that the 
Indian musicians of the Classical system aspire to compete with the 
poets. How far they are able to accomplish it is not the issue of oul 
discussion. 

Kiven then, we may draw a parallel. Let us think of a romantic 
situation when the husband is away travelling in a far-off country, and 
his wife at home is suffering from the intense pang of separation. At 
this juncture. There started a heavy cruel rain increasing hundred 
times the loneliness and anxiety of the poor lady. In one of his famous 
lyrics Tagore has depicted the longing and anxiety of the lady with the 
utmost tenderness and skill. The first two lines of the poem are :10 


ajt jharer rate tomar abhisar 
paran-sakha bandhu he amar... - 


The idea expressed in the poem is like this: 


In this stormy night, your daring journey for 
union, 
O, the companion of my soul! O, my friend! 
The sky is crying in despair, 
My eyes are sleepless,— 
My beloved! I am looking out again and again 
opening the door. 
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I can see nothing in the dark, 
I have no idea about the ground you are traversing. 


You may be crossing now some distant unknown river, 
You may be wandering by some unknown dense forest, 
It may be a perilous gloom that you are now crossing. 


A Classical musician of India may as well try to convey the same 
intricate feeling of a prostla-bhartrika'' heroine by singing or playing 
on an instrument the Classical mode called Desh.’ Happily enough, 
the above-mentioned song of Tagore is also usually sung in a tune that 
very much resembles in structure and temperament the Desh raga. 
Even today Classical Indian music is found at times to touch great 
heights of expressionism, specially when it does not get lost in the 
bewildering arithmetic of rythmic combinations (talas), or in the un- 
helpful controversies over family-styles (gharana). A success in trans- 
mission is the real success in Classical Indian music. The old masters 
even claimed that the imagery of the raga could be so vividly reproduced 
with the help of the appropriate combinations of musical notes that they 
could also be pictorially presented. 

We may sum up our discussion on this point by quoting a few 
interesting lines from Alain Danielou :'4 “The expression of a mode is 
the sum of the expressions of its different notes, each depending upon 
its individual relation with the tonic. According to the theory of the 
srutis, many notes can not have the same'kind of expression and, there- 
fore, in a scale, there are necessarily contrasts. This is why the most 
intense ragas have often incomplete scales, for they suppress as far as 
possible that would not support the predominant expression. 

“Thus a very sad raga will leave out the fifth (Pa) because a fifth 
always expresses sunshine, joy. A very passionate raga will have no 
natural fourth (suddha Ma) since that always expresses peace, serenity. 

“These contrasts between the notes are a further reason why the 
ragas considered masculine in ancient music were always pentatonic, for 
a pentatonic scale gives much stronger and more coherent expression 
than an heptatonic scale which necessarily shows contrasts, indecisions. 
subtleties, and so is more feminine in character. 

“When sounds are used in the treatment of mental or physical 
disease, the number of notes must be further reduced to a few sounds 
constantly heard, so as to create an overwhelming impression in one 
direction only.” This possibly explains why the primitive music of the 
Indian tribes, which is a medium for expressing their basic desires and 
needs, is still in the pre-pentatonic stage. 
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From the beginning of Indian music, i.e. from the Vedic age itself, 
music has been considered as an effective means of communication with 
god. People believed at that time that a small variation in the pitch ol 
their tritonic chantings may lead to a different result which may as well 
be disastrous. They therefore prepared elaborate treatises later in 
the form of the different Siksha-s and Pratisakhya-s which were meant 
for proper training and orientation in Vedic music. Man’s communica- 
tion with god through music has also been stressed with the help of the 
mythological episode of Krishna’s playing on the flute to attract Radha 
who alone in Vrindavan understood fully the language of the tunes 
produced on Krishna’s flute. 

According to another tradition, Gorakshanath, the famous guru otf 
ihe Nath sect, once decided upon tasting the worldly pleasures enjoyed 
by kings. Before secretly disappearing on this mission he left advice 
with some of his most intimate disciples that he was going to become 
the king of a certain place for a specific period, and that after the period 
is over if he does not return, they should come to the place and utter 
before him the incantation kaya sadha, literally meaning “practise your 
body”. When the preceptor did not return after the stipulated period, 
the disciples went to the king’s palace, and finding that no stranger was 
allowed to meet the king, they started playing on drums outside the 
palace. They imitated the sound of the incantation kaya sadha with 
such precision on their drums that the king understood the signal and 
woke up from his slumber of mundane pleasures. This story also 
speaks of the height of proficiency aspired by the drummers at that time. 

The fact that this country is full of such stories indicates that the 
signalling power of music has been recognised here from early times. 
The various mudra-s of Katthak and Bharat-Natyam dances are well- 
known. The numerous complicated patterns made with the fingers of 
the hands, and the various muscular movements of the eye-brows, fore- 
head, neck and other parts of the body, produced with extreme skill and 
delicacy, have special meanings. These meanings are deeply steeped 
in the Indian literary theory of rasa. 

The different movements that go to make the patterns of tribal 
music, and the different tribal tunes, are also full of semantics. The 
traditional old-type tribal songs usually contain sound-clusters that have 
no meaning. But such nonsense words have special meanings in the 
songs which only the tribals can understand. Sometimes common words 
are used in tribal songs in an unconventional and uncommon meaning. 
For example, in a Bonda song’ the word raktu which should have 
meant “blood” (cf. Sanskrit rakta, blood) is found to mean “drinking 
water”. The word is absent in Bonda speech in this meaning. Music 
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as a mode of communication is a vast field awaiting to be fully explored 
in India. Drum, trumpet and conch-shell are still used all over India 
as signalling instruments for various purposes. 

Finally, we may point out that music and language, the two sister 
branches of cultural studies, have a great advantage over other branches 
of such studies. The advantage lies in the fact that both music and 
language are amenable to rigorous analysis. This is due to the fact that 
in both the cases we can go to the bottom of our material. In other 
words, we can freely handle the smallest element that go to build the 
structure of music and language. This scope for a microscopic analysis 
of music and language enables us to perceive on the large canvas of time 
and space the normal growth and interactions of the different elements 
and parts of music and language. We may also quantify our results 
obtained from the musical and linguistic analysis. Our tools in both 
the spheres already became quite refined as a result of several centuries 
of research and applications in the past in India and elsewhere. They 
have now been greatly improved upon by modern workers. 

Since a very minute analysis of the musical material is possible, we 
may make use of this advantage also in determining the different his- 
torical strata of India’s culture as reflected in her music. Fortunately 
for us, there are many books on Indian music written during the last 
two thousand years in different parts of this subcontinent, which will 
provide us with supporting evidences. In this connexion we 
would quote a few lines from another book'® of Danielou before we 
conclude. 

“Like the forms in language, the musical modes are permanent 
marks of the tradition to which a people belongs. Everywhere, when 
artificial systems have not destroyed or disfigured traditional modes, it 
is aS easy by the study of musical modes as by that of linguistics to 
observe the migrations and influences of races upon each other. Striking 
examples are the importation of Mongolian scales into China by Gengis 
Khan or that of Persian modes into North India. In the West, inspite 
of the havoc created by the temperate scale, it is possible quite easily to 
find the continuity of Celtic modes from Scotland to North Africa ; while 
the modes of Spanish Gitanos are actually Hindu modes even in minute 


details of execution’. 
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CHAPTER: FOUR 


RHYTHM IN INDIAN MUSIC 


Tee effectiveness of music has been recognised in India from very 
early times. Various attempts and experiments have therefore been 
made here to increase its attractive power. The basic element of music, 
as we have seen, is the musical sound. Special pitch-levels of this 
sound, called svaras, have in the first instance been selected for the pur- 
pose of greater efficacy. Much emphasis has also been laid on the clear 
and sweet utterance of these svaras. The next requisite for good music, 
according to the musical theorists of ancient India, is the formulaic 
combinations of these svaras. 

Besides the clear and sweet utterance and the formulaic combina- 
tions of the svaras, there are two other factors which largely increase 
and diversify the expressive power of music. They are, (i) language 
(i.e. the use of meanigful words) and (ii) rhythm. It is well-known 
that music when combined with language can be very expressive. They 
combine so well that language has become a part of music in India from 
the Vedic times. 

But when we come to the question of the relationship of rhythm 
to music, we find that rhythm is even more vital for music than 
language. The two are usually considered as inseparable. Most of 
the cultures of the world, past and present, high and low, know of this 
intimate connexion between music and rhythm. We will discuss here 
the place of rhythm in the cultivated and uncultivated music of India. 

Since there is much similarity between the rhythm in music and 
the rhythm in literature, we may describe the former with the help of 
the latter. The different parts used in the sentences of our ordinary 
conversation (i.e. the length of the different sense-groups in it) do not 
usually have any balance or symmetry. But if we use these parts in 
a balanced and regulated manner, and if each of these groups is uttered 
with a stress (or emphasis), our speech will undoubtedly be more force- 
ful and sonorous. When these stresses or “beats’’ break up the lines 
or sentences into a regular pattern it gives rise to an orderly arrange- 
ment called rhythin. The rhythm is capable of producing an exquisite 
feeling and has a peculiar magical effect. 

The rhythm can be compared with the rise and fall of the wavy 
movements of a vast sheet of flowing water. When the appearance of 
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these peaks is regularly timed and balanced it produces a distinct 
rhythm to be found in the verses. If the recurrence of the peaks is not 
quite regular, but not also haphazard, even then an indistinct or veiled 
rhythm may be produced. We come across this type of rhythm in 
prose-verse and literary prose. 'These different types of rhythm play 
an important part in the different forms of literature. 

The musical rhythm is very much similar to the rhythm in litera- 
ture. When the musical sounds move in a wavy manner with regular 
rises and falls, there too arises a rhythm with its magical effect. Like 
the rhythm in literature, the rhythm in music can also be distinct and 
indistinct, or symmetrical and asymmetrical, depending on the degree 
of regularity of the rhythmic patterns. But in music the recurring 
beats are stronger than in poetry. It is interesting to note that the 
word used in Indian music to indicate musical rhythm is tala which 1s 
derived from the Sanskrit root taD' ( at ) which means “to beat, to 
strike’. 

In this connexion we should understand two more technical terms, 
laya and matra, used in the Classical Indian music. The word laya 
seems to be of uncertain origin. It indicates the degree of rapidity of 
the movements of musical notes. It may be taken as equivalent to 
“tempo” of Western music. The whole range of this movement has 
been divided into three categories by the Classical musicians of India. 
They are bilambita or dhima (slow), madhya (medium) and druta or 
jalad (quick). 

The unit adopted for measuring the duration of a musical line is 
called matra (mora).3 No time-measuring instrument like Metronome 
is used in Indian music. It is therefore difficult to express the laya (or 
the degree of rapidity) in terms of any comparable standard. Accord- 
ing to some teachers of Classical Indian music, the normal time taken 
to move one’s index finger in the air around the cusp of the knee is 
nearly one matra (mora) in the slow tempo. The medium tempo is 
roughly double, and the quick tempo four-times, the slow tempo. 

In terms of the modern unit of time we may say that in the slow 
tempo the beat will fall at the rate of about one beat per second (BPS). 
The region of slow tempo begins from much less than 1 BPS. It may 
be as slow as 20 beats per minute (BPM). From there it extends upto 
11% BPS. The region of medium tempo may be said to lie from above 
1% to 3 BPS, and that of quick tempo above 3 BPS. In vocal music 
quick tempo seldom exceeds 5 BPS. But in instrumental music it is 
often found even to exceed 10 BPS. 


Considering this vast range of laya, we may, for the convenience 
of analysis of the different types of Indian music, adopt a more com- 
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prehensive subdivisions of laya into, (i) ati-bilambita (extra-slow), 
(ii) bdilambita (slow), (iii) Otlambita-ndhya (slow-medium), (iv) 
madhya (medium), (v) madhya-druta (medium-fast), (vi) druta (fast) 
and (vii) ati-druta (extra-fast). The approximate rates of BPS will be 


as follows: 


(i) Extra-slow less than 1 BPS. 

(ii) Slow 1 to 1% BPS. 

(iii) Slow-medium above 1% to 2 BPS. 
(iv) Medium above 2 to 2% BPS. 
(v) Medium-fast above 2% to 3. BPS. 
(vi) Fast above 3 to 5 BPS. 
(vii) Extra-fast above 5 BPS. 


It is doubtful if we can say that ‘the slow tempo is a later innova- 
tion in Indian music. But we should underline the fact that the slow 
tempos (particularly the extra-slow variety) are rather uncommon in 
most types of Indian music. Only the medium and a mild type of quick 
tempo are found to be used in the tribal music and the pure folk-music 
of India. This is to a large extent true also of the South Indian variety 
of Classical music, and of thumri and tappa, and to some extent also of 
dhrupad. It is only in the kheyal that the slow tempos are considered 
to be very respectable. The kheyai-singer finds in them a greater scope 
for the combinational display of notes and tans. Moreover, slow tempos 
are more suitable for the expression of sober ideas. 

Some functions of the slow tempos are performed by alap in 
dhrupad and the South Indian Classical music, and by the asymmetrical! 
rhythm in the traditional tribal music and the pure folk-music of India. 
In the latter types of music the sober and the sacred sentiments are 
generally expressed with the help of the medium tempos. For example, 
in the orchestra music of the Kota of the Nilgiri Hills, those tunes in 
honour of their principal god, Kambatraen, and also the Kota and the 
Toda funeral tunes, are found to be played on in the medium tempo. 
Whereas those mirthful Kota orchestra tunes called kalgucat kol and 
tirginat kol are in quick tempo. 

A shaky or fluctuating tempo is discouraged in every system of 
Indian music. For a musician of the Classical style it is an unpardon- 
able lapse. The folk-music and the primitive music of India do not 
also favour a fluctuating tempo, although in such types of music the 
lapses are not taken very seriously. Sometimes the lapses are not even 
noticed in the uncultivated music of India, the music there being 


produced by many at a time. 
But in all the systems of Indian music we find a deliberate raising 
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of the tempo, particularly towards the end of a musical piece, as an 
expression of a change in the feeling. This raising of the tempo is 
usually intended to develop the idea or feeling and make it more sti- 
mulating and poignant. In the uncultivated music of India this raising 
of the laya, i.e. increasing the rapidity of the movement, appears to be 
more purposeful, and not merely conventional. In some types of this 
uncultivated music a deliberate lowering of the laya for a shift from 
imirthfulness to sobriety nas alsc been found. 

In the cultivated folk-music of Bengal called kirtan we find a 
deliberate use of a different tala-structure in the midst of a musical 
piece. It is called tat-pherta. The idea is apparently to convey a 
change in the feeling following a change in the situation. Such mixture 
of rhythm-structures within the same musical piece has also been found 
in the dance and song of some South Indian tribes. 

The movements of the musical notes, rapid or slow, may be 
patterned. These different patterns produce different shades of rhythn: 
(i.e. talas) and make the music more varied, effective and attractive. 
When the patterns are regular the rhythm becomes pronounced and 
symmetrical. It expresses a feeling of vigorousness. But the patterns, 
as we have mentioned before, may also lack any regularity or symmetry, 
and yet may have a subtle balance in their component parts producing 
a veiled or asymmetrical rhythm. This type of rhythm is more suitable 
for expressing a feeling of neutrality and tranquility. 

Asymmetrical rhythm is very common in the primitive music of 
India. For some primitive tribes, namely, Onge and Andamanese ot 
the Andaman Islands, the specimens of music in our collection show 
only asymmetrical rhythm. The music of the other primitive tribes 
tape-recorded by us contains rhythm of both the types, symmetical and 
asymmetrical. The folk-music of India also have both these varieties 
of rhythm. 

The Vedic tritonic music, like the Vedic metre, is asymmetrival. 
The system of alap which is so popular in the higher types of Classical 
Indian music, is also a good example of veiled or asymmetrical rhythm. 
The slow tempos of kKheyal, inspite of the underlying regular rhythmic 
pattern of the musical piece, actually produce the effect of asymmetrica! 
rhythm. The different time-combinations of the murchanas and tans 
which obliterate for a while the basic rhythmic symmetry of the tala in 
the Classical Indian music, are also nothing but expositions of symmetri- 
cal rhythm. Rabindranath Tagore considered the rigidity of talas artifi- 
cial, and also detrimental to lyrical music. We may therefore conclude 
that. the subtle or asymmetrical rhythm, as distinct from the usual 
regular and singsong type of rhythm, occupies an important place, and 
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has a long tradition, in Indian music. 

The term tala of Indian music is actually applicable to the symme- 
trical rhythm, i.e. the rhythm arising out of the regular patterns. This 
type of rhythm is well-developed in Indian music and offers good many 
varieties and subtleties. The two basic tala-divisions found in most 
categories of Indian music are made of 3 and 4 matras. The complete 
rhythmic cycle is composed of more than two such divisions, each hav- 
ing one tala-stress. The lala-stress is of three kinds, sam (major and 
initial stress), talz (ordinary and non-initial stress) and phunk or khali 
(minor and medial stress). 

The common tri-moric talas of the North Indian Classical music 
are daara (3+3=6 matras) and khemta or quick dadra. The common 
tetramoric talas of this music are kaharawa (4+4=8 matras) and 
trital (4+44+4+4=16 matras). Hktal and chowtal are also regular in 
their rhythmic structures. 

These are some of the most regular talas in the North Indian Classi- 
cal music. Each lala-division in them consists of an equal number of 
matras. T'alas of similar structure are used in the South Indian Classi- 
cal music, and also in the tribal and folk-music of India. Tvrital, ektal 
and chowtal are not characteristic of the traditional tribal and folk- 
music of India. The most common talas found in them resemble the 
dadira, khemta and kaharawa of North Indian Classical music. 

Apart from these regular or uniform trimoric and tetramoric falas, 
dimoric rhythm-structures are also to be found in the Classical Indian 
music. There are sonie talas in which unequal or dissimilar parts 
are combined. They produce an uneven or mixed rhythm. Thus, 
teora of North Indian Classical music is made of 3+2+2, and jhamp- 
tal of 3+2+43+2, matras. Such uneven rhythmic structures are 
uncommon in the traditional tribal music and traditional folk-music ot 
India. Judging from our collection of the tape-recorded tribal music 
we may say that whenever such types (ie. the leora and jhamptal 
types) of mixed patterns are found in the uncultivated music of India, 
those specimens also offer other symptoms to show that they have been 
lately borrowed from the cultivated music. 

There ig a taia called dhamar which is commonly used in dhrupad. 
Fach half of this tala is composed of 3+2+42 beat-divisions. But here 
in the theka the last division is made of only one stroke the latter part 
of the division being left strokeless. Rhythm-patterns made of such 
pauses or zero strokes are also quite common in the uncultivated Indian 
music. 

In the cultivated music of India the strokes used on the drums are 
made with the help of syllables called bols which imitate the sound pro- 
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duced by the strokes on the drum. It is doubtful if the primitive tribes 
of India used such mnemonic syllables while learning to play on the 
drums. Our initial attempts to discover such bols from the tribal 
drummers have failed. They say that they learn to play on the drum by 
beating it from their childhood. 

But the case is different in folk-music. In many areas the folk- 
drummers have been found to be familiar with this system of drum- 
syllabies. The present writer collected from the Dom or Domba people 
of Ragada village in the Gunupur Taluk a number of such bols. The 
Dom is a low-caste musician-community of the Koraput District of 
Orissa. They were singing on that occasion a ballad on king Gobinda 


Chandra in the local Oriya speech. We found them using the following 
talas : 


(1) Ektali 12 matras 

(2) AT-tal 8 - (tala-structure 
full of zero strokes) 

(3) Dui tali 6 . 

(4) Tal jhula 7 (contains zero 
strokes ) 

(5) Rupak 6 4 

(6) Adi tal 8 4 

(7) Triputa 16 ‘, 

(8) Matham 12 (full of zero 
strokes) 

(9) Jhamp tal 15 


rf? 


Adi tal is a uniform tetramoric tala commonly used in the South Indian 
music. Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal has described the Dom 
people as a caste belonging to the Dravidian culture-group. It will be 
interesting to find that they have retained South-Indian features also 
in their music. 

We know that the folk-music has a greater tendency to spread than 
the tribal music. Folk-motif, in general, are very good travellers. 
Comparative folk-lore would therefore throw much light on the diffu- 
sion of culture. A careful study of the tala-structures of folk-music, 
and of the names used for the talas in different regions, is very impor- 
tant from this point of view. Indian poetry of the pre-modern age was 
usually sung. A mention of the tala is to be found in many of these 
compositions. S7i Krishna Kirtan of Baru Chandidas, a middle-Bengali 
poet, may be cited as an example. The names of talas mentioned in the 
literature of different centuries and regions should be carefully collected 
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and collated for this purpose. 

Unfortunately, the Classical musicians of this country do not now- 
a-days use all the talas mentioned in the books on Classical Indian music. 
They confine themselves mostly to a smail number of talas. Hence 
more diverse and complicated rhythm-structures are gradually becom- 
ing obsolete. The literary records, and to some extent also the folk- 
music, save such falas from being entirely lost. 

The ballad of king Gobinda Chandra, mentioned above, and such 
types of folk-literature, can also help us to understand the dynamism 
of culture. Gobinda Chandra’s, or Gopi Chandra’s, ballad is an impor- 
tant item of the middle-Bengali literature. The story heard from the 
Lombas of Gunupur is basically the same as the Bengali version of it. 
The principal motifs in the Domba version may be stated here for com- 
parison. In this version the sage Narada narrates the story of Gobinda 
Chandra, the king of Banga Desh, in Indra’s assembly. Gobinda 
Chandra’s mother’s name is Mukuta (or Mukta) Debi. Raduna and 
Paduna are his wives. The 7- in Raduna may be due to the influence 
of the North Bengali dialect, or any other such dialect that introduces 
a redundant initial 7-- Mukta Debi is the daughter of the sage 
Gorakshanath. Her guru (religious teacher) is Hanipa. Surat Chandra 
is the first king of the dynasty. Lui Chandra is his son. Megha 
Chandra is the name of another descendant of the royal line. 

We have said that the trimoric and tetramoric fala-structures 
are very common in the traditional tribal music of this country. The 
cribal people are found to diversify the rhythm-structures in their music 
by zero-strokes, and by occasional displacement of the initial beat or 
sam.4 Structural diversities are also to be found in the primitive music 
of India, notably in the music of the Toda. We were able to tape-record 
the Bow and Arrow Ceremony of this interesting people, through the 
kind assistance of the famous Toda lady of Ootacamund, Miss D. B. 
Piljain. The Toda dance-songs tape-recorded by us have the following 


thythm-structures : 


(1) | Ofte es Ge 7 8. Ol 
(2) LT 29S Se, ees 
(3) 1 2 3 475 6 7 8] 9 10 11 —y1 =12m 
(4) i 2 38 @ Ss" "eae se 10 11 — {| =12m 
(5) m2i3 4 5 Gum 6 S710 11 —-}) Sie 
(6) me2i3 4 5 Ger 2% pause 

2nd party in 2. =| 
(7) [ Sees 5 6 7% 98) 9 10 Iie 
(8) 1. 2s 6 8/9 10 — =m 
(9) lo 2 Sete = 6h. 6 
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Zero-stroke or pause is a common characteristic of the Toda music. 
Increase of tempo is another feature of it. Gamaka (grace) is the most 
important ornament of the Toda vocal music. Their songs are full of 
“nonsense” words. Their scales appear to be mostly tetratonic. 
some of the scales are also tritonic and ditonic. The Toda music on 
account of its peculiar rhythmic combinations and gamaka is somewhat 
unique in the primitive Indian music. 

We have briefly discussed the place of rhythm in the different types 
of cultivated and uncultivated music of India. The different types of 
rhythm, symmetrical and asymmetrical, and the symmetrical rhythm 
made of divisions of equal and unequal number of matras, have also been 
described by us with special reference to the different types of Indian 
music. These three may be called asymmetrical rhythm, uniform rhythm 
and mixed rhythm. The uniform rhythm is believed to be associated 
with early primitive culture. So far as India is concerned, we have 
seen that asymmetrical rhythm and mixed rhythm were present here 
even in the Vedic music. It has been narrated in the Ramayana that 
Valmiki, stricken with intense grief for the bird, uttered a curse in the 
form of a couplet. Then he became surprised at this new verse-form 
for the qualities of musical movement (laya) of this extraordinary verse, 
and also for its suitability of being sung in accompaniment of stringed 
instrument. The use of the term laya in this context perhaps indicates 
that the regular musical rhythm was gradually replacing the Vedic 
asymmetrical rhythm at the time of Valmiki. 

The present writer in his book on Bengali metres> has traced the 
growth of Indian versification from the Vedic times. It has been shown 
there that the uniform metrical rhythm predominated only in the 
matra-samaka metres of the Apabhramsa literature. The growth and 
evolution of musical rhythm is likely to be different from that of metri- 


cal rhythm. But, for that reason, we can il] afford to lose this 
comparison. 
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The D, stands for a cerebral sound. 

It may be connected with the Sanskrit root lay ray, ‘to go’ with li- ‘to 
adhere’. 

In Rig Vedic literature this word meant measure of any kind, i.e. of quantity 
size, degree, duration, number, etc. 

See also Alain Danielou, Northern Indian Music, p. 98. 

The book (1956) is written in Bengali and deals with the historical, descrip- 
tive and comparative aspects of the Bengali metres. The influence of music 
on metres has also been discussed in it. 


CHAPTER: FIVE 


SCALES IN INDIAN MUSIC 


W & know that music is present in all the human societies, past and 
present, high and low. We may therefore use the term “world-music” 
to indicate this universality of music. The world-music has three com- 
mon characteristics, namely, (i) the use of sonorous sounds produced 
by regular vibrations, (11) some degree of rise and fall of the pitch 
caused by the rapid and slow rates of vibrations, and (iii) rhythm, dis- 
tinct or indistinct. Keeping these three principal characteristics in our 
mind we may broadly define music as a conscious effort to create an idea 
or feeling by repeating for some time, rhythmically, the special combina- 
tions of the musical sounds produced at different pitch-levels, the num- 
ber of such pitch-levels being preferably more than one. 

Of the three characteristics of music mentioned above, the second 
one, i.e. the rise and fall of the pitch, is most important. Roughly 
speaking, the range between the low and the high pitch, which may also 
have some other intervals or pitch-levels between them, is called the 
musical scale. The most developed musical scale is an octave made of 
eight major or suddha notes divided into two tetrachords. We have 
been using this octave-scale in different parts of the world for the last 
two thousand years or so. This familiarity may have generated in 
many of usa feeling that music and octave-scale are synonimous. But 
music with shorter scales mostly confined to the first tetrachord (i.e. 
made of * Sa, Re, Ga and Ma of Classical Indian music) is also quite 
possible, and is found commonly among culture-groups in India and 
other places. 

From ancient times we are having in India traditions of both the 
varieties of scales, i.e. the octave and the shorter scales confined to the 
first tetrachord. In the Classical music of India or raga-music a scale 





*We will use the symbols that are employed in the Classical Indian music to 
denote the different notes in a scale. Following is a list of these symbols with their 
approximate equivalents in the Western music shown in the brackets: Sa (Do) komal 
(flat) re, suddha Re or Ri (Re), Komal ga, suddha Ga (Mi), suddha ma (Fa) tivra or 
kari (sharp) ma, Pa (Sol), Komal dha, suddha Dha (La), komal ni and suddha Ni (Si) 


The tonic Sa has been treated here, as is the custom, as equivalent to C of Western 
music, 
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made of five to seven suddha svaras spread over the two tetrachords is 
compulsory. But shorter musical scales made of only two, three or four 
pitch-levels which need not necessarily tally with the svaras used in the 
vaga-music, are also quite common: in one type of music in this country. 
These pitch-levels or notes are usually confined to the first tetrachord. 
We have used the term “primitive” to indicate this type of Indian 
music. It may be mentioned here that a major portion of the primi- 
tive music which is to be found in other parts of the world, use likewise 
shorter scales,'and is in a pre-pentatonic stage. It will be a useful bit 
of research to find out what other features are commonly shared by 
the primitive music of India and other places. 

We have said that in the raga-music of India, scales made of five to 
seven notes are compulsory. The Indian ragas are classified into three 
types,’ namely, oDava, shanDava and sampuurna, in which five, six and 
seven notes are respectively used. The special utility of the bigger 
scales is quite obvious. The poets try to portray the various subtle ideas 
and feelings arising in human mind mainly with the help of, words and 
rhythm. The raga-music of India aspires to do the same mainly with 
the help of musical sounds and rhythm. It is therefore necessary that 
the singers of raga-music should have a greater number of musical notes 
at their disposal. The minimum number that has been prescribed for 
this purpose is five. But the load on primitive literature, and also on 
primitive music, is much less. They have to take care of comparatively 
simpler feelings and of the basic emotions. It is therefore necessary 
that the scale-structure of primitive music should also be simple. 

Let us now quote the views of some authorities on Indian music, 
ancient and modern, on the place of the shorter pre-pentatonic scales in 
Indian music. Both Bharata and Matanga laid much emphasis on the 
requirement of five notes as the minimum for the production of Classi- 
cal Indian music. But both of them admitted that the dramatic 
melodies called dhruva is made of four notes.2. Over and above this, 
Matanga spoke of the prevalence of pre-pentatonic scales among’ the 
forest tribes of his time. 

We may now quote some interesting remarks made by the late 
scholar-musician, Principal Srikrishna Ratanjankar, about the pre- 
pentatonic scales in Classicai Indian music. In his address at the music 
section of the 16th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
the University of Lucknow in 19513, Ratanjankar said as follows : 

“After explaining the causes of production of nada, the ancient 
Pandits proceed to analyse the primitive attempts at musical expression. 
Archik gana is chanting in one single tone, gathtk in two tones of high 
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and low degrees, sumik is chanting in three tones of different degrees of 
pitch, and svarantara is a four-toned chant”. He then continues, “It 
is not possible to define the actual intonations recognised in those 
ancient days which these four types of chantings refer to. We however 
find in some books an attempt at illustrating these in terms of modern 
intonations”. 

Tien Ratanjankar demonstrated these four types of musical scales 
by singing four Sanskrit verses the notations for which have been pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Conference. Only one note, ie. Sa, has 
been used in singing the archik gana. The verse used is: 


Mangalam bhagavaan Vishnur, Mangalam madhusuudanah, 
Mangalam Pundarikaakshah, Mangalam garuda-dhvajah. 


in the gaéthik gana only two notes, ie. the lower Ni and Sa, have been 
used. The Sanskrit verse used is: 


Purnasyaavaahanam kutra, Sarvaadhaarasya Caasanam 
Svacchasya paadyam-arghamca, Suddasyaacamanam kutah. 


In the samik gana only three notes, Sa, Re and Ga, have been used. 
The Sanskrit verse used is: 


Manobudhyahankaara cittaani naaham, 
Naca srotra jihve, nacaaghraana netre, etc. 


In the svarantara gana four suddha notes, Sa, Re, Ga and Ma, have 
been used. The Sanskrit verse is: 


Vighnesa no vighna-viduurakaari, 
Nirvighna kaarye sakalaartha-siddhih, etc. 


It is 2 benediction uttered by the wedding priest wishing well to the 
bride and the groom. 


Our present discussion may throw some light on the evolution of 
musical scales in India. Some people, especially many theorists of the 
Thaata-school of North Indian Classical music, believe that previously 
there were only the sampurna ragas, i.e. the ragas in which seven svaras 
are used.4 According to them the shorter, i.e. the oDava and shaDava 
scales, are defective ones which sprang up later. We know that 
Ratanjankar was one of the greatest exponents of the Thata-classifica- 
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tion of Indian rugas. But what he has stated above about the primitive 
attempts at forming the musical scales indicates that he did not rule out 
the possibility of a simpler beginning. 

Wrom theoretical music let us now turn, to the living Indian music. 
We know that like all the major streams of Indian culture music of 
India may have also flown from the Vedas. We have two samples of 
Vedic recital recently tape-recorded at the Sanga-Veda Vidyalaya at 
Varanasi. The first one is a recital of a hymn of the Kaanva Branch of 
White Yajurveda, and the second one a Rig-Vedic recital. Analysing 
these samples in our Sound Room we have found that in both the pieces 
only three notes have been used. These three notes may be roughly 
represented by our Sa, Komal re and suddha Re. Or we ketter transcribe 
them with Ni of the lower octave, Sa and Komal re. In both the cases the 
middle note is the predominant one. It is probably the anudatta svara in 
Vedic terminology. The rising note occupies the next place of importance. 
The raising of the voice is sometimes plain, and sometimes accompanied 
by a jerk of the miiR type (glissando). In both the specimens the 
voice is sometimes found to descend to a lower pitch-level which is 
perhaps the pracaya pitch in Vedic terminology. According to our find- 
ings therefore these two pieces of Vedic music is tritonic in their scale- 
structure. More specimens of Vedic chantings should be recorded from 
different parts of India and analysed for understanding the musical 
aspects of these chantings as they are performed now. 

Apart from the use of three notes, we find another peculiarity in 
both the specimens. We find in them that the supporting voices 
sing simultaneously using the corresponding notes in the low 
octave. This peculiarity is to be found in some other varieties of pri- 
mitive Indian music. This aspect of Indian primitive music should be 
explored fully. It is well-known that Indian music, in general, is mono- 
phonic. In other words, a single key-note, called tonic (or sur in our 
terminology), is used in Indian music as the starting point in the scale. 
In chorus songs or orchestra this tonic in the same octave is used by 
every one as the basic note. But in Western Classical music more than 
one musical sounds are sung or played together for which that music is 
called polyphonic or harmonic. Now, the simultaneous use of a lower 
octave in such types of primitive music sets us thinking whether it 
should be treated as “drone” as in modern Western Classical music, or 
we find in this type of music a crude form of harmony. The other hypo- 
thesis we may form from this type of primitive music where a lower 
octave is simultaneously used is that these people who use shorter scales 
which are confined to the first tetrachord, should also be credited with 
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the innate sense of a musical octave. 

Besides the Classical music, we have two other major varieties of 
Indian music, namely, folk-music and tribal music. Let us now see if 
we can get the pre-pentatonic scales in these two types. The short 
musical scales are very rare in the traditional folk-music of our country, 
although they may not be altogether absent in it. In the folk-music of 
Bengal we find short scales mainly in the songs of the recitation type 
which is called in Bengali chaRa. Such chaRas do not represent the 
important section of Bengali folk-music. Our preliminary enquiries 
have shown that pre-pentatonic scales are not common also in the folk- 
music of many, other parts of India. Longer scales are in general com- 
mon in it. But these longer musical scales do not tally with the 
standard musical scales used in the Classical music of India. This 
aspect of Indian folk-music needs thorough examination which we are 
not in a position to do on account of our inadequate collection ot 
folk-music. 

On the other hand, our collection of tribal music shows that shorter 
musical scales are very common in it, particularly in the traditional 
music of the more primitive sections of the Indian tribes. In the chap- 
ter on “Uncultivated Music of India’ we have discussed some disagree- 
ments between folk-music and tribal music in general. But here lies 
one of the major differences between the tribal music and the folk-music 
of India. 

Our systematic study of the tribal music of India is still in a preli- 
minary stage. But the existence of the pre-pentatonic (i.e. shorter) 
scales in the traditional tribal music of this country is so striking that 
we may make the following general statements without much fear of 
contradiction. Musical scales with two notes are rare in it, whereas scales 
of five, six and seven notes are to be found mostly in those tribes who 
are more acculturated. The traditional music of most of the primitive 
groups of Indian tribes is composed mostly of three and four notes. 
Among these tribes some have tritonic scales, and among some tetratonic 
scales are predominant. The percentage of exceptions, and the reasons 
therefor, should be investigated. 

Apart from the use of shorter scales, this music has other peculiari- 
ties too. For example, the simultaneous use of the lower corresponding 
scale is not infrequent in it. Then, although avarohana or descent 
from high to low pitch predominates in this music, the ascent from the 
ionie to a higher pitch, and starting from a middle note going up and 
down, are also occasionally found in it. 

The use of refrains is another peculiarity which is found commonly, 
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though not universally, both in the tribal music and folk-music of India. 
In many cases the leader, alone or with his group, uses notes of a higher 
pitch, and the rest follows up the tune using the lower pitch. 

Another pecuiiar feature of the uncultivated music of India is the 
musical shouting, or the abrupt raising of the voice beyond the scale- 
structure at some fixed places in the music. This abrupt raising of the 
voice during a song is a very common feature of some varieties of the 
non-Classical music of India. It is to be found even in the Sama-Veda 
chantings where the places are indicated by the use of the expression 
hau, after the stanzas in thd texts of the Sama-Veda. In the music of 
the famous Todas of Ootacamund we find a kind of dance in which only 
an expression like hau, haw, and no other song, is used. Croaking and 
crooning, or producing a humming sound at intervals either in a raised 
or lowered pitch inside the throat, are also common in some. tribes of 
Bastar and Assam. These musical shouting and crooning may be 
mutually exclusive peculiarities distinguishing the tribal groups. 

The tala or rhythm in this pre-pentatonic music is also very interest- 
ing. We have already discussed generally about rhythm in tribal music 
in a previous chapter. We may repeat here that there are two types of 
rhythm in Indian music, symmetrical and asymmetrical, i.e. distinct 
rhythm and indistinct rhythm. The rhythm-structures will be shown 
here along with the transcriptions of the tribal tunes that will follow 
now. But wea wish to.emphasize first the value of the different scale- 
structures in the study of primitive cultures. We may, for this purpose, 
draw a parallel from the field of the various types of musical instruments 
that are used in Indian music td keep time and bring out prominently 
the distinct rhythm of the musical piece. 

Among the musical instruments producing rhythm, drums of vari- 
ous types are most important. The use of the drums of the common 
cylindrical type with wooden body and membranes on both the sides, 
which are played either with hands or sticks, is quite widespread in 
rural India, and also among the Indian tribes. But it is by no means 
universal. Some tribes and castes of particular regions in middle and 
east india use a drum called madal which has a special shape with one 
end (which generally produces loud sound) narrower than the other, 
and whose body is usually made of earth on which leather straps are 
profusely used for tuning the drum. The drum called khol which is 
used in kirtan and. some other types of folk-music in Bengal, resembles 
the madal in some respects, but is longer in shape and tapering at both 


the ends. 
These different types of drums are important culture-traits for they 
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are used by particular culture-groups in a region. The Juang and 
Bhuyan of Keonjhar in Orissa use a big one-sided circular drum which 
they call cangu. The Kota of the Nilgiri Hills, who are perhaps the only 
tribe in India having a rich orchestra consisting of nine musical instru- 
ments, have a drum of this type which they call tabaTk. We have 
found an unusual practice among the Kotas to use two drums, one for 
the grave voice representing Sa and the other for the loud pitch tuned 
to Ma; both the sides of the two drums are tuned to the same pitch. 
Some tribes of central and southern India use a flat drum which 
resembles the type of drum, played on, with sehnai-flute in North India. 
Wea came across aniong the Paniyans of South India a small hand-drum 
of the Damaru-type having a narrow middle which they hold with the 
left hand and the drum-stick with the right. In the dance-songs, the 
use of the anklets is widespread, although its distribution has not yet 
been worked out. Various other devices are also employed for this pur- 
pose. For example, some tribes in Bastar use waist-bells, and some 
tribes of Kerala and other regions use sticks, to produce the rhythm 
while dancing. 

The difierent types of drums and other rhythm-instruments are not 
only important culture-traits indicating the culture-bloc they represent, 
but they may also reveal the type of music, for which they are used. 
For example, in Bengal (i) Dhak is generally associated with the wor- 
ship of gods and goddesses, (ii) Dholak was at one time used in rural 
areas with festival songs (but it is now becoming obsolete with the 
gradual disappearance of these songs), (iii) khol, as we have aiready 
said, is used with kirtan and other such types, (iv) pakhoaj (also called 
mridang) is generally used in dhrupad, some types of Kali-kirtan and 
such other sober music, (v) and for the remaining various types of music 
tabla is used. The coexistence of different types of drums in a culture 
is itself an unject of useful study. So far as Bengal is concerned it may 
be posited that some of these types of drums (i.e. khol and Dhak) are 
peculiar to Bengul and the neighbouring regions, while pakhoaj, tabla 
and Dholak represent wider and extra-territorial musical traditions. 

The value of all types of musical instruments as culture-traits dis- 
tinguishing one culture-group from another has been already recognised, 
although systematic work in this direction has not yet been taken up 
in India. Our object here is to put a stress on the value of the musical 
scales, particularly the pre-pentatonic scales, in the study of the primi- 
tive cultures of India. A drum or any other musical instrument is of 
course more tangible a culture-trait than a musical scale. Butif we 
transcribe the music of the primitive tribes of India, this material may 
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also turn out to be as concrete as the linguistic data. A casual study 
of the ragas and raginis will reveal that particular scale-structures and 
consonance-structures or vadi-samvadi-relationship of notes in a scale, 
can become the markers of particular culture-groups and culture- 
regions. Thus, the names of the musical modes like Takka, Malavi, 
Savari can not be accidentally identical with the names of some non- 
Aryan tribes of ancient India. Similarly, we may take the names of 
the musical modes like KanaRa, Bihari, etc. which tally with the names 
of some geographical areas of India, as the markers of certain culture- 
regions, because we know it for certain that musical patterns do vary 
from region to region, from people to people, even now, as has been 
found in our discussion above on drums. 

We have not yet been able to transcribe all the samples of tribal 
rousic in our collection. We will give here the approximate notation of 
some specimens using a simple syllabic system of Indian notation. 
Let us start from the Andaman Islands which have been the abode of 
some of the most primitive tribes of India. The samples of the Onge 
and Andamanese music collected from those two primitive negrito tribes 
are very good from the point of view of primitive music. It appears 
from a study of the Onge songs in our collection that a musical scale 
which is found to be quite common among this people, is made of Sa and 
komal ga. Thus, in an Onge dance-song we have the tune approximately 
jixe, 


ga — ga — Sa— | ga— Sa — | 
3 ] 3 4 | 14 matras 


In another Onge song we have the scale made of Sa Re and komal ga. 
The basic structure of the tune is ad follows : 


(i) Rea ee ae tae | 
1 2 a. — tes Oo FT oe 12 matras 
(ii) os ce — [Hinge PRE Re =| Sse — | 


Incidentally, the musical scale Sa Re ga, as above, has been found in the 
music of many other Indian tribes which we shall see later. 

The next specimen is taken from the Andamanese music. It is a 
mixed chorus song sung by the boyg and girls as a prelude to their 
turtle-catching expedition. The boys sing in a lower pitch-level using 
only two notes which may be represented by our Sa and komal re (or 
preferably Ni of the lower octave and Sa). Thereafter, the girls sing in 
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a higher pitch using approximately our Ma Pa (or Ga Ma, if we start 
from lower Ni as shown above). The approximate transcription of the 
musical piece will be: 


Male: Sare|Sare{ Sa re | Sa re | 
or 
Ni Sa | Ni Sa | Ni Sa| Ni Sa 
ee | a) ee 
Female: Ma Pa| Ma Pa| Ma Pa ]| Ma Pa | 
or 
Ga Ma | Ga Ma | Ga Ma | Ga Ma | 
| ess 1 oy 1 2 Lai 
We have spoken of a type of primitive music having refrains. This 
type may be illustrated from the music of the Abor or Adi people, a 
famous tribe of NEFA. We are transcribing below a portion of their 
song on the creation of the world. The priest who leads the music uses 


two notes which may be represented by our Sa and Ga, and the rest 
sings the refrain in a low voice using Sa: 


Leader: GaGa — Ga | Ga — Ma — | 
123 4 1 Deter 4 


Rest: Sa Sa Sa Sa | Sa Sa Sa Sa | 


We may now compare the Andamanese and the Abor specimens 
given above with a chorus song sung by two groups of Bhuyan women, 


the first group consisting of young girls and the second group of 
elderly women : 


First group : Ma PaPa dha dha | (4 times) 
1 2 3 4 


a oe 
Second group: Sarere Re Re | (4 times) 
2 3 4 


Sa — —-— 


Like re, the symbol dha has been used here for the komal (flat) note. 
The use of consecutive suddha and komal notes seems to be a peculiarity 
of the Juang and Bhuyan of Keonjhar in Orissa. There is therefore a 
peculiar undulating movement in such musical pieces. Most of their 
musical scales appear to be tetratonic, although five and higher number 
of notes are also found in their music. They have another agreement 
in their musical system in the use of the changu drum. The Refrain-type 
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we have discussed above, which perhaps presents in a crude form a 
multi-tonic musical structure, is also present among the Juangs. We 
give below the approximate basic structure of a Juang changu-geet 
where the refrain will be found in the regular return of the tune to the 
base in the song of the same group of singers : 


Sa Sa re re | Sa Sa re re | NiSa — — — | 
meee | 2S hme I 2 3 CS 
Sa Ma ga ga | ga a ga ga | Sa gaga re re | NiSa —- — — | 
peo 4 (1 3 4 Prez M3 4 [2 4 


Another a is: 


Sa re Re ga | ga — ga — | (3 times) 
Le A 


ee 3 feel 
NiSa Sa ~— — | 
1 2 3 4 


The same type of refrain will be found in a Bhuyan JDoli-geet which 
may be transcribed as follows: 


Sa re Re — | ga — ga — | (2 times) 
Sa re Re — | ga — Re — | 
os 


We may now raise a vital point in our discussion. The point is 
whether peoples belonging to the same speech-group do also have the 
same music-structure. In the case of the Juang and Bhuyan of Keon- 
‘har we have seen that they have some similarity in their music althougb 
they do not belong to the same speech-group. Now we may cite the case 
of Korku, an Austro-Asiatic speaking tribe of Madhya Pradesh and the 
Dravidian speaking Gadba of Pottangi in the Koraput District both of 
whom appear to have a tune which sounds like a classical tune although 
not exactly like any particular mode: The Korku tune may be 
transcribed as: 


Dha Sa Dha Sa | Sa Sa Sa Sa | Re Ga Ga Ga | Re Ga Re Sa | 
12 3 4 
Re Re Ga Ga | Re Re Sa — | Ga — Ga Ga | Re Ga Re Re | 
Sa — Sa Dha | etc. Here Dha is the Dha of the lower octave. 
It is a devotional song sung by the Korku in their festivals. It may be 
compared with the following tune collected from the Dravidian speak- 
ing Gadba tribe of Pottangi : 


Sa Ga Ga Ga | Ma — — — | Ga Ma Ga Ga | Sa — — — | 
Sa —- Ga Ga | Ga — Ma Ma | Ga— Ma Ga | Sa — — — | 


We may also mention here that the Korku use sticks in their DanDa 
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geet for producing rhythm. This peculiarity is not found in any other 
tribe of central India, although it is to be found in many Dravidian speak- 
ing tribes of Kerala which they call Kol-Kali, i.e. stick-dance. 

On the other hand, the Austro-Asiatic tribes of central and 
eastern India, like the Kharia, Munda, Santal and Korku, do not seem 
to share many common traits in their music. Even the Dravidian 
speaking Hill Maria who, like the Muria, speak another dialect of Gondi, 
appear to have little common in their musical traditions with the Murias. 
The Murias have been found seldom to'use a short scale, while the Hill 
Maria music is full of short scales. The Murias do not seem to have 
the practice of crooning in their music, while the Hill Maria songs are 
full of it. Crooning is also found in the music of the Dhurwa-Parja of 
Bastar who speak of course Dravidian, but of a non-Gondoid group. 
Crooning is also found in the music of some tribes of Assam who speak 
a tongue belonging altogether to a different speech-family, the Tibeto- 
Burman. 

We may now give the notations of a few specimens of tribal music 
where pre-pentatonic scales have been used. The samples have been 
picked up at random from the music of the tribes of central and eastern 
India, and the transcriptions are approximate. Following is the nota- 
1ion of a Dasai song of the Santal sung at the time of the Dussera festival 
in the month of September-October. The song was collected from 
Belpahari in the Midnapur District of West Bengal. 

Sa ma ma Ga | Ga ma ma Ga | Re Ga Ga Re | Sa -— — — | 
alll ees aaa 
Sa Ga Ga Re | Sa — — — — | 
Sa Ga Ga Re | Re Ga Re Re ] Sa — — | 
The regular return to, and the pause on, Sa remind us of the Refrain- 
type of music discussed before. 

The Korku use different varieties of short scales. Songs made of 

5 or 6 notes are also found in their music. Following is the tritonic scale 


used in a Danda-geet sung at the time of the Pola festival when they 
dance beating sticks and drums: 


Re Ga Re Re! Re Sa — Re | Ga — Re — | 
i ae > 60 dame Oleh... Lid 
Re Sa — Re | Ga Re — Ga | Re — Re | 
We have only one tune recorded from the Kolam of Baghapur (in 
the Yeotmal District) in the tetratonic scale. The basic structure of the 
tune will be: 


Sa Re Ga Ma | Ga — Ga Re | Sa Re Sa Sa | Sa — — — | 
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The music of the Dhurwa-Parja of Bastar, like their dance, is rich in 
variety and deserves to be studied carefully. We give below the nota- 
tion of a Gurgal dance-song of this tribe : 


Dha Sa — | SaSa— | Re ga— | — — — ! 
2s [2 3 r=2pe © BB 3 
ga ga — | Re Re — | SaSa — | — -— — | 
The Dha above is the Dha of the lower octave. 


We have already mentioned that crooning is present in some types 
of Dhurwa-Parja songs. During the humming inside the throat, in the 
case of the Parjas, their voice seems to be lowered. 

The Pengo is another important primitive tribe living in the neigh- 
bouring District of Koraput. They speak an interesting Dravidian 
language. We will conclude our demonstration of the music of the 
central Indian trikes by giving an example from a Pengo marriage-song 
sung by ladies : 


Sa Pa Pa Pa | Ma Pa Pa Pa | Pa — ~ — | 
Sa Ma Ma Ma| Ma Pa Ma Ma | Sa — — — | 


In central India, only the Korku, Hill Maria and Dhurwa Parja 
seem to have predominantly the shorter scales in their music. But the 
South Indian tribes, particularly many of those who live in Kerala 
along the Western Ghats, seem, to use shorter scales in a much greater 
proportion. In our collection of the music of the Kota of the Nilgiri 
Hills District, whom I am often tempted to call the musician-tribe of 
South India, we have a lamentation song sung by an old man in which 
a husband mourns the death of his wife. Only two major notes, Sa and 
Re, have been used here. The voice starts from Sa, rises upto Re, and 
then descends to Sa, and at the end touches one sruti of lower Ni. 

The music of the Parayan, a low caste of Trichur District in Kerala 
is very interesting. Being a community of professional musicians, 
they seem to have improved. upon the simple tribal tunes of their area. 
We collected five specimens of their dance-song which are meant to 
entertain the different communities living in Kerala, viz. Hindus, 
Christians and Mohammedans. They dance in a circle more like acrobats 
with wooden shields and swords in their hands. The leader of the party 
sings in a raised pitch using generally three or four notes, while the 
rest of them follow him singing the same tune in the lower octave. 
The other peculiarity of the Parayan music is the musical shouting, or 
abrupt raising of the voice beyond the scale-structure at some fixed 
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places in the song. This abrupt raising of the voice during a song, as 
we have already said, is a very common feature of the non-classical 
music of India. We may now give below an approximate transcription 
of one of their songs. The song is in praise of their guru (teacher) : 

ga ga gpa Re — ga | ga ga ga Re — ga | 

r 2 3 M45 © 

ga ga ga Re — ga | Re Re Re NSa — — | 
The musical scale used in the Parayan song is Sa, Re, and komal ga, 
which appears to be a scale very commonly used in the music of the 
South Indian tribes. In this case the tune starts from komal ga and 
gradually descends to Sa occasionally touching the lower Ni. 

The next specimen is the transcription of a portion of the stick- 
dance song of the Urali tribe collected from them at the Puthadam vil- 
lage of Ernakulam District in Kerala. This dance is called Kol-Kali per- 
formed at marriage and other festivals. Here also the scale is made of 
3 notes, Sa, Re and komal ga, and the movement is in the descending 
order. The notation : 


ea ga Re ga | ga ga Re ga | ga ga Re ga| Re Re Sa— | 
aaa 4 


Now let us transcribe a portion of a song sung by the Badagas of 
Idubatty village near Ooty. The song is in praise of the Badaga 
goddess Hette. The scale is made of 3 notes, Sa Re Ga, the lower Ni 
occurring only at the end in miiR with Sa: 


Sa Sa Sa Sa | Sa — Re Sa Re — — -- | 

a a ee all a 

Ga Ga Ga Ga | Re — Sa Re Sa — —- — | 

Ga Ga Ga Ga | Re — Sa Re Sa — — — | NSa—Re—Sa— — —— 
Let us now transcribe a portion of another song collected from the 

Kota of Kolimela village in Kotagiri. The song is in praise of the 

principal Kota god Kambatraen. The Kota ladies dance in circle and 

sing this song at the time of Kambatraen festival. It is again a scale 

made of Sa Re and komal ga, descending from high to low pitch : 


ga ga Re — Sa — | Sa Sa Re— Sa — | 
feeZ «= 455-6 
The next one is the transcription of a portion of a song sung by 
the ladies of the Urali Kurumban tribe of Chingeri village near Sultan 
Battery in Calicut District. It is in praise of Chingeri Appan, a village 
deity. Here suddha Re is used with ga, and komal re with Sa. The 
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lower Ni is also used in mz?R with Sa at the end: 
ga — Re — — — | Re Re ga— Re — | Sa Sare—te | 
NSa — Sa — —— | 


The next specimen is the transcription of a Kota orchestra in which 
nine musical instruments were used. The music is performed at the 
time of mens’ dance called triginaaT kooL. Here also we find the 
common tritonic scale made of Sa Re and komal ga, but the movement 


here starts from Sa: 

Sa Re Re Re | Sa Re ga — | Re ga ga ga | ga ga ga — | 

Re ga ga ga | Re Re Sa — | 

We will now hear a Paniyan boy playing on his crude flute made 

of a twig, and two other Paniyan boys keeping time on their drums of 
the damaru-type, Here we find the same tritonic scale made of Sa Re 
and komal ga. The movement starts from the middle. The tune 
reminds us of the snake-charmers’ flute. The notation: 


Re ga ga ga | Re ga ga ga | Re ga Re ga| Re Re Sa— | 

We will now transcribe a portion of a tune collected from the 
famous Kadar tribe of Parambikulam village. It is a tune on their 
flute which resembles the nagesvaram of South India and the sehnai of 
North India. This tune is played at the time of kumeR festival when 
the girls dance and shout while dancing. Here also we find the common 
tritonic scale made of Sa Re and Komal ga. The movement is in the 
ascending order. 

Sa — Re Re Re — | Re — ga ga ga — | Re — Re Sa Sa — | 

203° 4 Same 

We had an opportunity of tape-recording the Bow and Arrow 
ceremony of! the Todas, a very primitive tribe of the Nilgiri Hills. 
This ceremony is a part of their marriage festival. We will now try to 
transcribe a portion of their concluding song in which the ladies includ- 
ing the bride participated. In this song the ladies are requesting their 
guests to stay on for another night, but if that is not possible the guests 
should at least be gracious enough to come again next morning. If the 
Kotas are a tribe of musicians, their neighbours, the Todas, are a tribe of 
poets. Toda songs are most difficult and interesting from the point of 
view of music. Here we will not try to transcribe the gamaka (grace) 
which is used profusely in Toda songs. The notation of the basic struc- 


ture is: 
Sa Re Ga Ma | Re Ga Ga Ma | Ma Ga Re Sa | 


We have transcribed some samples of the music of Indian tribes to 
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demonstrate the use of shorter scales in it. Now, we will have to think 
over why the tribes prefer to use shorter scales. No definite answer 
can be given. We have already tried to explain it as a primitive attempt 
to create musical effect. Another reason may be that this music is 
congregational. It is the property of the whole community. Every one 
of them participates in it. It is learnt by natural participation, and not 
by any special coaching. This music is therefore bound to be very 
simple, for which shorter scales are preferred in it. The anthropologists 
will perhaps interpret it in this way. While the musical theorists will 
perhaps suggest that the tribal music is a part of the tribal rituals. 
The tribes sing to please their gods for the successful completion of their 
food-gathering activities, social festivals and rites. They have therefore 
to use few notes and repeat them again and again to make the song more 
effective. This is also the reason why our religious chantings are 
usually made of shorter scales. 

We do not understand the technique of the tribal music which 
might be the reason of our finding it monotonous. But if we listen 
to it again and again we will find that many subtle variations are 
made in the arrangement of the notes within the scale-structure. There 
is also in some types a sudden raising of the voice which we have called 
the musical shouting. It reminds us of the Vedic term krushTa, a loud 
crying. Jt has been used in some of the S7zksas as a term related to 
Vedic music, meaning something like the notes in the upper octave. 
From such indications we can guess that the idea of octave was not 
altogether absent in those primitive days when shorter scales were the 
standard musical scales. 

We have noticed another peculiarity of this traditional tribal music 
while transcribing it in our Sound Room with the help of a Scale-chang- 
ing Harmonium. In a sample of some pieces of musSic, vocal or 
instrumental, collected from the same set of tribal musicians in a single 
sitting, the tonic or the starting note has often been found to vary. In 
some specimens of the Onge music in our collection, the tonic changes 
once or twice even in the same piece. It may not be due to their care- 
lessness or whim, for it reminds us of the saDja graama, gaandhaara 
graama and madhyama graama of the ancient theorists of Indian music. 
A careful study of the traditional tribal music of India may throw much 
welcome light on the evolution of Indian music. 

In order to complete our study of the Indian musical scales, let us 
now describe briefly the pentatonic, hexatonic and heptatonic modal 
scales used in the Classical music of India. Having traversed the tribal 
field when we enter into the arena of Classical music of this country we 
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find there, to our great relief, a well-developed set of musica] theories 
handed down from generation to generation among the practising 
musicians, which are also corroborated in a large number of books on 
Classical Indian music written over the last two millennia. We have 
not yet been able to elicit the theories about their music from the tribal 
peoples of India, although they may be there. But our knowledge of 
the theories of Classical Indian music is in no way poor. 

So far as the musical scales are concerned, we find the following 
basic informations from the earliest books (cf. Bharata ch. XX VII) in 
which the theories of Classical Indian music have been discussed. They 
are, (i) the mention of the word graama, meaning ‘a collection of notes’’, 
ie. “a musical scale’; (ii) mention of two such graamas, saDja and 
madhyama, i.e. two different starting points in a scale; (iii) mention of 
the pentatonic (oDava), hexatonic (shaaDava) and _heptatonic 
(samppuurna) scales ; and (iv) the mention of the theory of consonance 
expressed by the terms vaadi, samvaadi, anuvaadi and vivaadi. (v) The 
other important contribution made by India in this respect about two 
thousand years ago is the theory of shrutz. 

There are different methods of measuring the distance between the 
pitches in a scale in all the developed musical systems of the world.6 In 
Indian Classical music shruti is used as the unit for measuring this dis- 
tance. The word is derived from the root shru- ‘‘to hear’, and occurs in 
the Vedic literature at first in the sense of “hearing”, “the organ ot 
hearing’, etc., and in late Vedic literature in the sense of “sound”, 
‘noise’. Gradually the word began to be used as technical terms. 
In philosophical literature it began to mean “sacred texts which were 
originally heard by the Rishis”. In music it developed the meaning, 
“the smallest unit of sound in a scale that can be heard, ie. 
distinguished”. We find that in Bharata’s Natya Shastra an attempt 
has been made to explain the distinction between a svara and a shruti 
by using two vina-lutes and tuning them, one in the saDja grama and 
the other in the madhyama graama. ‘This fact that the teacher wants 
to be sure that the students have correctly understood the nature of 
shruti, perhaphs indicates that the idea of shruti was a new concept at 
the time of Bharata. Even now the shruti-svaras are more commonly 
used for the theoretical purpose of measuring the distance between the 
musical pitch-levels called svaras than they are actually used in the 
stereotyped modal scales. In the modal scales used in the raga-music 
pitch-levels upto a semitone formed by 1% or 2 shrutis called komat 
(flat) re, Komal ga, kaRi (sharp) ma, Komal dha and komail ni, are 
usually taken into account. 
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At first there was some confusion among the ancient Indian 
musical theorists about the account of the shrutis.’ Gradually, 22 
shrutis in an octave became established. The distribution of the 22 
shrutis in a saDja graama which became the more common octave later 
in Classical Indian music, is between Sa and Re 4, between Re and Ga 3, 
between Ga and Ma 2, between Ma and Pa 4, between Pa and Dha 4, 
between Dha and Ni 3 and between, Ni and upper Sa 2. It is true that 
the term used in Classical Indian music for octave is saptaka, i.e. “a 
collection of 7 notes”. But that the Indian musical theorists were aware 
of an 8-note octave is clear from the fact that in their classification of 
the shrutis they have taken Ni and upper Sa into their account. More- 
over, there are two sets of terms used in the Classical Indian music to 
signify, respectively, the lower, middle and the upper octaves. The first 
set is mandra, madhya and taara. All these are good Sanskrit words 
which were used to denote the 8 octaves in the early period of Classical 
Indian music. The second set is udara, mudara and tara which came 
into vogue in the mediaeval period. 


The classification of the Indian ragas into pentatonic, hexatonic and 
heptatonic is quite old and occurs also in Bharata. We may give here 
a short list. of these 3 types of scales showing the notes used in them.® 

Some of the pentatonic scales are: 

Maluha Kedara (Sa Re Ga Ma Pa) ; Bhupali, Suddha Kalyan, Bhup- 
Kalyan, Jet-Kalyan, a kind of Deogiri, Deshkar (Sa Re Ga Pa Dha) ; 
Durga (Sa Re Ma Pa Dha) ; Hindoli (Sa Ga Ma Dha Ni) ; Hindol (Sa 
Ga Ma Dha Ni); @ kind of Saranga and Megha (Sa Re Ma Pa ni) ; 
Sivaranjani (Sa Re ga Pa Dha); Phulasri (Sa re Ma Dha Ni); 
Dhavalasri (Sa re Ma dha Ni) ; Bhupal Todi (Sa re ga Pa dha) ; Nilam- 
bari (Sa ga Ma Pa ni); Malkhous, Koushiki, Kousiya (Sa ga Ma Dha 
ni) ; ete. 

Some of the hexatonic scales are: Gunakali and a kind of Kalyan 
(Sa Re Ga Pa Dha Ni) ; Puriya (Sa re Ga ma Dha Ni) ; Dhanasri (Sa 
re Ga ma dha Ni) ; Mangala (Sa re Ma Pa dha ni) ; Zilaf (Sa re Ga Ma 
Pa dha) ; eac. 

Some of the heptatonic scales are: Bhairava (Sa re Ga Ma Pa dha 
Ni) ; Iman (Sa Re Ga ma Pa Dha Ni): Bhimpalasri (Sa Re ga Ma Pa 
Dha ni) ; Bhairavi (Sa re ga Ma Pa dha nl) ; etc. 

A raga may be pentatonic bothways, ie. while ascending and 
descending. In that case the raga will be called odava-odava or suddha 
odava. Other combinations like odava-shadava, odava-sampurna 
shadeva-shadava, shadava-odava, shadava-sampurna, etc. are also 
possible. A, suddha and a komal of the same svara (i.e. flat and sharp) 
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may also be used in the same scale in particular positions while ascend- 
ing, e.g. suddha Re and komal re, suddha Ma and kaRi ma, etc. In this 
way a 4-note scale can become 5-noted, as is found in Megha-ranjani, 
the scale of which is Sa re Ma ma Ni. In this way the actual number 
of notes used in a raga-scale may be more than seven; cf. Behag (Sa 
Re Ga Ma ma Pa Dha Ni), Kafi (Sa Re ga Ga Ma Pa Dha nii Ni), the 
popular variety of Pilu (Sa re Re ga Ga Ma, Pa dha Dha Ni), etc. 

It has become clear by now that the short scales to be found in the 
primitive tribal music discussed earlier, are mostly confined to the first 
tetrachord, while the shortest pentatonic scale like Megharanjani (Sa re 
Ma ma Ni) is also spread over two tetrachords. 

The earliest authorities on Indian music treated the classification of 
the scales into pentatonic, hexatonic and heptatonic as important. It 
appears therefore that the ragas in those days were of simple scale- 
structure. But the picture we get now of the raga-structures is very 
much complicated. It is likely that with the progress of time various 
regional and also personal styles grew up divesifying the scales. The 
appearance of the hybrid (saalanka) raga also caused much diversifica- 
tion of the scales. The previous clear-cut division of scales into 
pentatonic, hexatonic and heptatonic started becoming hazy and un- 
satisfactory. For example, the raga Kalyana or Kalyani, according to 
Sanyal, can be of different varieties using either of the three basic scales 
of Classical Indian music, odava, shadava or sadmpurna. Many other 
variations gradually developed in the scale-structures. The use of 
additional notes for creating greater musical effect on the listeners was 
on the increase. The frontiers of the male and female vagas were also 
gradually becoming less rigid. There was also difficulty in fitting in the 
“new” modes into the old musical set up. 

New methods of classification of the musical scales were therefore 
felt necessary. In the first instance, an attempt was made in South 
India to classify the ragas into father, son and grandson. The second 
movement which also took place in South India, was more revolutionary. 
It sought to reclassify the heptatonic scales under some structural types, 
called mela. Ramamatya, the author of Svara-mela Kalanidhi, spear- 
headed this movement. A similar movement took place much later 
in North India. It is also a movement to reclassify the raga-scales into 
different structural types called ThaaTas. The protagonists of this 
theory selected ten heptatonic raga-scales having their own fixed 
arrangements of suddha, komal and tivra (kaRt) notes. These ten 
7agas have also been used as the type-names. For example, Bilaval 
raga is a heptatonic scale in which all the suddha notes are used, or in 
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other words, no Komal or tivra notes are used. So all the ragas using 
suddha notes, be they heptatonic, hexatonic or pentatonic, will fall under 
the Bilaval ThaT or type. Similarly, Iman is another heptatonic scale 
in which tivra ma is used instead of suddha Ma. So Iman is treated as 
another ThaT under which ragas having a similar structure (irrespective 
of their being pentatonic, hexatonic or heptatonic) are grouped. Thus, 
Belaval, Alhaiya, Yamani, Deogiri, Kukubha, Lacchasaka, etc. will fall 
under the Bilaval ThaT, and Iman, Suddha Kalyan, Hamir, etc. under 


the Iman ThaT. The other eight are?: Khamaj, Kafi, Asavari, Bhatravi, 
Purvi, Marava and ToDi., 


The primitive tribes of India believe in a divine origin of music. 
The ancient authorities on Classical Indian, music also propounded a 
similar theory. Music in India is therefore enveloped in an aura of 
mysticism, and its objective analysis is yet a thing of the future. Our 
object in this chapter has been to look at the scales in Indian music with 
an open mind. We have seen that the Indians as a whole have thought 
of a very wide variety of musical scales, ranging from monotonic to 
decatonic, and made of different combinations of major notes and semi- 
tones. We have discussed also about the classification of the scales in 
Classical Indian music. The value of the tribal musical scales as markers 
of different tribal cultures has also been explored in this chapter. It has 
also been suggested here that the scales used in raga-music may be a 
continuum of the primitive pre-pentatonic scales which are stilk so com- 
mon in the music of the aboriginal tribes of this country. 
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CHAPTER: SIX 


FOLK-MUSIC OF AN AREA 


Some aspects of the folk-music of India have been already discussed 
by us in the previous chapters. We have taken some care especially to 
determine the scope of the term “folk-music’”’. Instead of treating it 
from the point of view of folklore, we have tried to describe it against 
the background of Indian music. It has been found that the Classical 
music of this country is based on some well-defined musical theories 
pertaining to the svaras, rasa, bhava, grama, tala-laya, murchana-tana, 
raga and other matters related to them. This music is therefore to be 
learnt from a teacher. 

We may compare the Classical Indian music with the Sanskrit 
language. Sanskrit being nobody’s mother-tongue, one has to learn 
it first before one can speak it. It is therefore a purely “cultivated” 
speech. Classical music of India resembles the Sanskrit language in 
this respect, for one has to learn its rules first before one can sing or 
play on in the Classical style. We have therefore called this music 
“cultivated”’. 

But the unlettered rural folk speaks his dialect without knowing 
its phonology and morphology. His speech has a phonology and 
morphology. But he picks up the grammar of his speech impercep- 
tively. His music resembles his speech in this respect, for like his 
speech he learns also his music by natural participation without having 
any knowledge of the grammar of his music. A common rural man is 
musically illiterate, so to say. 

We have therefore called this music of the rural people “unculti- 
vated”. The traditional tribal music which we have already discussed, 
and the traditional folk-music which we will discuss now, are the two 
major varieties of the “uncultivated” music of India. Like the tribal 
music, the folk-music is also an important item of the culture of the 
rural folk. It is not merely an entertainer with them. 

But if the typical rural folk does not cultivate his speech, there are 
many other people in the country speaking the same speech who 
cultivate it and learn its grammar and usages in schools and colleges. 
For example, the illiterate people of Bengal do not cultivate their 
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Bengali speech, but educated Bengalis do it. So we find that our 
modern speeches that are used as our mother tongues are uncultivated 
speeches in their unsophisticated forms, but we may also cultivate them 
for the sake of greater power and expressiveness. 

Folk-music likewise can be both uncultivated and cultivated. But 
there is one difference in the case of music. Here the same forms of 
folk-music need not always be made sophisticated as is to be done in the 
case of language where new forms of speech, are: not possible. Whereas 
in music new varieties of cultivated folk-music can also be created which 
do not have such elaborate rules, and are not based on such rigid, musi- 
cal theories, as in the Classical Indian music. We therefore find that 
while new types can be smoothly created in the sphere of music, it is 
not so easy to get a new language or dialect widely. current, howsoever 
sweet and easy the new speech-form may be. Language needs age-old 
sanction for acceptability. This is also true of bilingualism, although 
bilingualism is as smooth a process as bimusicalism. 

Some of our new types of music have come into existence recently 
by declaring freedom against the stereotyped Classical music, and some 
are coexisting with it from earlier times. All these types of non-Classical 
music should be classified as “folk-music’, because they are meant for 
the vast majority of people who are not experts in Classical music. Most 
of these modern, forms of folk-music are more or less influenced by the 
Classical music of India. We have called them “cultivated folk-music”’. 
Tagore music, Kirtan, Bhajan and most other popular types of our 
modern music, in our opinion, will fall under this category. 

Folk-music of India is therefore a very vast subject, more enormous 
in its scope than the tribal music or the Classical music. of this country. 
A scientific study of the Indian folk-music is therefore a most difficult 
job and is not something that can be performed by a single person or 
institution. We made a short study; of some varieties of the traditional 
folk-music of an area in West Bengal. Our object is to record, here the 
results of our enquiries so that other investigators working on Indian 
folk-music may compare their notes with us. 

One of the peculiarities of folk-music, traditional or cultivated, is 
its regional nature. It may be typical of some social, occupational or 
theological groups, but it is seldom confined to specialized culture-groups 
like the aboriginal tribes of India. At the same time, the expansiveness 
or the pan-Indian distribution of the Classical Indian music is also not 
there. Ina majority of cases folk-music is the music of particular 
regions which are inhabited by different groups of people. 

We made an incomplete survey of a portion of Jhargram, the wes- 
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tern subdivision of the Midnapur District of West Bengal. The position 
of this subdivision is interesting. It has entered like a wedge into other 
Districts, Bankura and Purulia of West Bengal in its north and west, 
respectively, Singbhum of Bihar in its south and south-west, and Mayur- 
bhanj of Orissa in its south-east. It is a strip of fertile land where agri- 
cultural activities dominate the life of the inhabitants. 

The Tribal Welfare Department of the Government has a training 
centre at Belpahari, a small settlement in the western part of the Jhar- 
gram Sub-division. We camped at this centre for a week in October, 
i966, and tape-recorded the caste-dialects and folk-musie available 11 
the vicinity. We tape-recorded the speech of ten groups of people of 
this area who are still known by their group-names, although whether 
they still retain many peculiarities of their original group-culture is a 
matter for close investigation. 

These ten groups of people may be sub-divided into, (1) Scheduled 
trike, (2) Scheduled caste and (3) caste. The groups belonging to the 
first category are Kharia or Kheria (who call themselves Sabar), Mahali 
and Santal. The second group consists of Muchi, Hanri and Dule (or 
Bauri), while the third group consists of Naik (who appear to be a sec- 
tion of the bigger group of people called Bhumiya in Bihar), Tanti (a 
weaver caste), Bagal (cowherd caste) and Mahato (who seem to be 
affiliated to the Kurmi of Bihar). Of these ten groups of people, all of 
whom speak the local dialect of Bengali, the Hanri, Dule and Tanti seem 
to be of Bengali extraction, because they are found in greater numbers 
in other areas of Bengal. But the Mahato, Naik ahd Muchi are to be 
found in greater numbers in Bihar. 

Of the threa tribes of this area studied by us, the Santal alone have 
retained their language and culture, while the Kherias and Mahalis are 
very much on the way of being absorbed by the regional dialect and cul- 
ture. The Mahalis of Belphari were found to remember very imperfectly 
their original mother tongue which is affiliated to Santali. The local 
dialect of Bengali is now their mother-tongue. The Kharia or Kheria 
of Belpahari seem to be a section of the Hill Kharia of Manbhum who 
speak a peculiar dialect of Bengali called Kharia Thar, and not the Aus- 
troasiatic tongue spoken by, the Dudh and the Dhelki Kharias of Ranchi 
and the neighbournood. The Bengali dialect called Kharia Thar spoken 
by the Hill Kharias has been mentioned also by Grierson in the Linguis- 
tic Survey of India, Vol. V, Part I. Of course, the Kheria families living 
in the vicinity of Belpahari speak the regional dialect of Bengali and not. 
the Kharia Thar of Manbhum. 

It is therefore found that most of the tribes and castes, of this area 
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are outsiders, but so far as their speech is concerned they speak nothing 
else but the local form of Bengali with the exception of the Santal who 
have retained their Santali speech in addition to the local Bengali which 
is also spoken, py them with facility. A closer examination of the San- 
tali spoken by the Santals of this area would, give us an idea’ of the 
degree of influence the local dialect of Bengali has exercised on it. 

We tape-recorded short samples of the Bengali spoken by the 
different groups of people of this area, which, however, show interesting 
deviations from the local norm. Thus, the Bengali dialect spoken by 
the Kherias of the locality is characterised by a certain. slurring of con- 
sonants occurring in the final position. The dialect of the Muchis of 
the area has also some peculiar features of its own, e.g., the frequent 
use of the conjunctive verbs compounded with kore. The Mahato 
dialect of this area bears some affinities with the Manbhum 
dialect of Bengali. A systematic study of these dialects will bring forth 
more such characteristic innovations. But there is no doubt about it 
that all these peoples speak dialects which are basically the same as the 
local form of Bengali. 

We studied also the traditional music of these ten groups of people. 
It was found that the Santal have their own form of music, while the 
rest of the tribes and castes of the area appeared to have a common 
stock of traditional music. Even the Santal music, although it is 
different in its tune and language, has an over-all agreement with the 
traditional folk-music of the area. 

We therefore find that there are twa major types of the local speech 
of this area, Santali and the local Midnapur dialect, of Bengali, and, that 
there are also two major types of local group-music, the tribal music of 
the Santal and the folk-music of the remaining castes and tribes. But 
whereas the speech of the non-Santal groups of this area is basically a 
local dialect, i.e. a form of the dialect of Midnapur Bengali, the tradi- 
tional folk music of these groups is by. no means a local heritage. This 
music is made of different elements coming from different directions. 
The distributional isoglosses of these elements have not yet been chalked 
out. For example, the Tusu songs or the Ahira songs are important 
elements of the folk-music of this area, but these types are also found in 
other areas of West Bengal, and also in Bihar. 

Our survey of the folk-music of this area, although very brief and 
incomplete, is yet very encouraging, for it brings out clearly the value 
of folk-music in the study of folk-culture. Folk-music is evidently an 
expression of folk-culture. The rural folk of this agricultural area is 
not directly involved in the festivals like Janmastami, (i.e. god Krishna’s 
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birth-anniversary or Siva-ratri (ie. god Siva’s auspicious night) for 
which ritualistic fasts and other virtuous acts have been prescribed in the 
Puranas (scriptures). The dates are shown in the Panjikas or almanacs 
as auspicious days when the offices and Institutions are generally closed 
even in the rural areas. These festivals of high culture have little col- 
lective effect on the motley population of this area. 

But all of them feel a bounce in the heart with the approach of the 
karam festival, although this festival has no mention in the Panjika, the 
official record of the Hiindu auspicious days. These people are of course 
quite awake to Durga Puja and Kalas Puja, the two most important 
Puranic festivals of the Bengali Hindus, not so much because all of these 
groups will actively participate in the worship of goddess Durga or Kali 
on those occasions, but more because they have their own folk-festivals 
during those periods. These folk-festivals are more in tune with the 
agricultural life of these people, while the story of the demon-killing 
Durga has only a superficial impression on their minds. 

The folk-music of these groups of people mirrors their collective 
folk-culture. It follows faithfully the cycle of folk-festivals which 
revolve round their agricultural life. Let us start from the Bengali 
month Bhadra (September-October). This month marks the end of the 
rainy season. The people have finished by now the sowing and trans- 
plantation. The paddy plants have sufficiently grown up and 
seeds have started appearing in bunches on them. They have some 
leisure now for song, dance and merriment. But they should still pray 
to the supernatural! powers so that the paddy plants in the field do not 
dry up as a result of a most unwelcome drought. So the festivals they 
have in this month appear to have this two-fold purpose. Some of these 
festivals have a ritualistic background and have fixed dates expressed 
in terms of the Hindu calendar. 

We have recorded four varieties of folk-music usually sung in the 
month of Bhadra. They are, (i) Jawar gan (songs for Jawa), (ii) 
Indra-pujar gan (songs for the worship of Indra, an important Vedic 
god, later described as the god of rains, king of gods, etc.) (iii) Dhumri 
nacer gan (songs for Dhumri dance) and (iv) Khertya nacer gan (songs 
for the Kheriya dance). These festivals coincide with the karam festi- 
val observed by the Santal and some other tribes of: this, and the neigh- 
bouring and even distant regions. 

The word jawa is perhaps derived from the Sanskrit word jaata 
“birth”. Here the songs are therefore most probably meant to celebrate 
the birth of paddy, or perhaps the sprouting of the forthcoming winter 
crop (lentils etc. ) 
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On the Parsva Ekadasi tithi (i.e. the 11th lunar day in the full-moon 
fortnight) of the month of Bhadra the seeds of different kinds of lentils 
(mug, matar, musur, etc.) are sown. When they sprout children sing 
songs. This is the Jawa festival which is primarily a childrens’ function 
We have only one song of. this festival in our collection. The first por- 


tion of the song means : 


O pigeon, I reared thee at the time of famine, 
I fed thee with curds, milk and boiled rice. 
But now that there is plentifulness around, 
You are slipping away unnoticed ! 

But I shall not let you go, O pigeon, 
Wherever you go I shall chase you. 

No matter how high you soar, 

I shall get you at the Bankura town. * 


The song has been sung in a narrative tune. The scale used in the 
song is Sa Ga Ma Pa Dha. The approximate transcription of the basic 


structure of the tune is: 


Pa Pa-Pa Ma- | Pa Pa-Pa Ma- | 
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Pa Pa-Dha Pa- ' Ma Ma-Ga-- | 
Se ree Ma Ma-Pa Pa- 
Ma Ma...... 


Let us make here an important observation based on the analyses 
of the musical samples collected by us. We find that Tusu, Ahira, etc. 
represent actually distinct T’hat-scales to which the scales of the different 
saniples of those types conform. There may be differences in, the order 
of the arrangement of the notes and their rhythmic structures. There 
may be something like a dominant note where the pieces may indivi- 
dually differ from one another. We do not have enough samples of each 
type to clinch the issue. But all the pieces in each type in our collection 


agree in the basic structure of the musical scale, for which we have used 
I think we may even restrict them further to the 


In other words, Tusu, Ahira, etc. may actually 
Here the term raga has been used only to 


the term That-scale. 
different raga-scales. 


represent different 7agas. 
mean a distinct musical scale and a distinct expression. 


*The original Bengali songs will be found in the Appendix. 
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The remaining three varieties of folk-music in our collection, which 
are to be performed in the month of Bhadra, are Indra-pujas gan, 
Dhumnri-nacer gan and Khérya-nacer gan. We should treat them as 
one musical type, because in ail of them, according to our material, the 
same musical scale has been used. Tha content and expression are also 
the same in all the three. The scale that has been used in them is Sa 
Re ga Ma Pa dha ni and Sa. The general tone to be found in them is 
that of light entertainment, and the subject-matter is either secular or 
Puranic. The general lay-out of the music is also the same in all the 
cases. 

We have already discussed the ancient origin of the Indra-puja 
festival in a previous chapter. We have only one sample of this variety 
of folk-music. The meaning of the song is as follows : 


I. went to collect snails, 

I went in Nandalal’s paddy-field for this purpose. 
I had a basketful of snails 

Which on my head I was carrying back. 

But lo! a white kite * hovers above. 

Big brother, could you give me a blunt arrow ? 

I should hit down the wretched kite. 


The general lay-out of the music is that the leader starts the music 
in an asymmetrical rhythm (the drummers do not operate now). The 
first and, the second lines of the song are usually sung in a medium 
tempo. The last portion of each stanza is used as the refrain. While 
singing it, the tempo becomes quick, the rhythm symmetrical, the 
drummers start operating, the rest of the singers repeat the portion again 
and again and tne dancers also participate at this time. This portion 
of the music Is locally called the rag or rang. We may call this type chorus 
music of the secondury type, the primary chorus type being those varie- 
ties where the joint-singing starts from the beginning. 

‘The approximate transcription of the song of Indra-worship will be 


given now. ‘The first portion sung by the leader (mul-gayen) which 
is asymmetrical in rhythm is as follows: 


Pa Pa Pa.. 
eens Wit Ca feo 
ga Ma ga Re ga...... 


ga-ga-ga-Ma-M- (here suddha Ga has also been used 
as variation). 


* Haliastur indur 
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Ma -PPa Pa | 
ga ga Ma Ma | ga Ma ga Re-Sa...... 


Then the chorus and the symmetrical portion of the song begins: 
(Sa Sa) Ma-Ma-Ma- | Ma-PPa Pa- —/ 


ie Zede4 See e254 6 
ga ga-Ma Ma- | ga Ma-ga Re- | Sa. ...e. 


The tempo is quicx, and the rhythmic structure resembles the khemta 
or druta dadra tala of Classical Indian music. 

We have three specimens of Dhumri-nacer gan in our collection. We 
shall transcribe here only one, the second one. The purport of the 


text is: 
The rosary of the Vaisnavites every one uses. * 
Look, Krishna is there standing beneath the kadamba tree. 
A paramour from a distant land, 
He should come along the narrow village lane, 
And sit for a while on our house-fence 
And cast furtive looks while smoking hooka. 
But lo! the stranger does not stop, but melts away. 


The approximate notation of the asymmetrical portion is as follows : 
Scale : Sa Re ga Ma Pa dha ni Sa 
ni-Sa-Sa- | ni-Sa dha Pa- | 


bo ge Pe 
Pa-dha Ma ga- | Rsa...... 


Then comes the vang or the portion of the song in a symmetrical 


rhythm : 
ga-Ma-Ma- Ma-Pa Pa Pa- | 
ee Mae <A al 


ga-Ma ga Re- | Sa----SsSa | 
We have only one specimen of the Kheriya-nacer gan. ‘The purport 
of the song is as follows : 


O Radha! 
In the marsh are the kasha plants. ** 


Kadamba tree is Nauclea cadamba. 


* That is, we all pretend to be saints. 
Saccharum 


** A tall species of grass bearing thick bunch of white flowers, 


spontaneum. 


10 
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When the lad blows his pipe, 
And the flowers appear on the kasha plants, 
It is difficult for girls to maintain their family sanctity. 


This song has also two portions, the first one being asymmetrical in 
rhythm performed by the leader, medium in tempo and loud in pitch. 
The approximate transcription of this portion is follows : 


Scale —Sa Re ga Ma Pa dha ni Sa 

ga ga ga-ga | 

Re ga-SaReSa ini...... 

ni ni ni-Re- (The last note Re and all the previous notes are 
in the higher octave). 

ni ni-Pa dha pay |) ease 


Thereafter the chorus begins in regular rhythm supported by the drums. 
The tempo is quick, and the tala resembles jalad dadra of Classical Indian 
music. The approximate notation of this portion is as follows: 


Sa Sa ga- | Ma Ma-Pa-Pa | 
Ma ----- J-e--- | 


The month of Bhadra is now over and the month of Asvin (October- 
November) starts. The sky has become perfectly clear. The merri- 
ment of the karam festival is gradually dying out in its distant echoes. 
The roads and lanes are gradually drying up having emerged from under 
the water after a couple of months. In the fileld the paddy seeds are 
now ripening on the full-grown paddy plants. The crop is practically 
out of danger. Every one is happy' over the thought of the harvest. The 
Bengali Hindus have their biggest Puranic festival, the Durga Puja, dur- 
ing this month. This perhaps has a sobering effect on, tha mood of the 
villagers which is also reflected in the tone and the tune of the folk-music 
to be performed in this month. 

We have in our collection two varieties of folk-music meant for this 
period. They are kanthi-nacer gan and khemti. We collected two 
samples of each variety. It is remarkable that the same musical scale 
has been used in all the four pieces, and the style of singing resembles 
Kirtan which is the most sacred, and technically the richest, among all 
the forms of Bengali folk-music. The subject-matter of the songs is 
predominantly mythological. The general lay-out of the music does not 
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appear to be different from the one we have in the previous month. 
Here also a leader starts in a medium asymmetrical rhythm which is fol- 
lowed by the chorus in a regular rhythm. Since the poems are in the 
form of narratives and not lyrics as we have for the previous month, 
the change from, the asymmetrical style to regular rhythmic patterns is 
frequent here. 

The topic of the first song of the kanthi-nac variety in our collection 
is the lament of Nimai’s mother over her son’s renunciation of the 
world. Nimai, better Known as Sri Chaitanya, was born in Bengali in 
1486 A. D., became an ascetic at the age of 24 leaving back at home; his 
mother and wife, and founded the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. We 
will give here the approximate transcription of the second line of the first 
Stanza of this song. This line is sung in the form of a chorus. The pur- 
port of the line is, “O Nimai, you had better died immediately after your 
birth giving me no opportunity to take you in lap”. The scale is made 
of Sa Re Ga and Ma, occasoinally touching Pa, Dha and the lower Ni. 


The notation : 


Re ReRe Re! Re Ga Re Ga (occasionally Re ga Re ga) | 
Sa Re Sa Ni|Sa Sa Sa Sa| (The Ni is in the lower octave). 


The next variety of folk-music performed in the month of Asvin is 
khemti of which we have two specimens in our collection. We were 
told that this variety of kanthi-nacer gan was introduced by the profes- 
sional female singers (called in Bengal kKhemti) retained by the land- 
lords of the neighbourhood. These songs have also been found to be 
sung in the kirtan-style. Five notes, Sa Re Ga Ma and Pa, predominate 
in the scale. But the sacred tone of the kanthi-nacer gan seems to be 
somewhat lacking in this variety. The purport of the first part of the 


song is as follows: 
In a dream tonight, 


I saw Shyama, the Dark-cloud. 

O friend ! he kissed me full of smile. 
The latter portion forms the chorus. The approximate transcrip- 
tion, of the basic structure of the song is as follows: 

Sa Sa- Re Re-|Ga-Re-Re-| 
1 2 334. 5m6 


Sa Sa- Re Ga-|Re Re----| 
Re Pa-Pa-|Ma~-Ga-G-| 
Re Sa-Sa Re-|Sa Sa----| 
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In this way the month of Asvin passes away yielding place to the 
month of Karttik (November-December). During this month on the 
Kali Puja day the villagers have the cattle festival which is called by 
various names, Ahira, Bandhnar Gan, Jagan, Dohariya, or to give it a 
Sanskritised name, Kapila-mangal. The Santals have their Sohrae festi- 
val during this month. The day of Ahira festival is a day of rest for the 
cattle, and a day of much singing, dancing and rejoicing for the villagers. 
They decorate their buffaloes and cows, take them round every house of 
the village and make them play and dance with a ritualistic fervour. The 
subject-matter of some of these songs pertains to the cattle, and are often 
composed in the form of question and answer. Some of the songs have 
been found to be prayers to gods. The Ahira songs are remarkable both 
for the freshness of the musical style and the subject-matter of the 
poems. The language of the poems has unmistakable influence of the 
dialects of Bihar. 

We have four specimens of this type. Everywhere we find the 
basic scale-structure to be Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha ni Sa. The leader starts 
by singing the first portion slowly and asymmetrically after which, as is 
usual with the other types of this cateogry already described, the chorus 
starts with the beating of the drums. The Ahira songs, as far as we 
have seen, are full of musical shoutings. The songs appear to have a 
number of sections each starting at first with asymmetrical and narra- 
tive style followed by regular rhythm in karfa or quick dadra tala. 

We will give here the translation and transcription of the first 
Ahira specimen in our collection. We take the term Ahira to be derived 
from Ahiriya i.e. related to the Ahir (a cowherd people). The initial 
shouting Ahire is probably a contracted form of Ahir re “O Ahir”. The 
meaning of the First part of the first song is as follows : 


Question: O cowherd! 


Well, whose horns are of zig-zag shape ? 
Whose horns are broad ? 
Well, again, whose horns go round their ears ? 
Whose horns are rather straight ? 
Answer : The horns of the female buffaloes are zig-zag. 
The horns of male buffaloes are broad, 
The horns of the sheep go round their ears, 
And cows’ horns are rather straight. .. 
Question: O cowherd ! 


some would bring back on their horns creepers and 
leaves, 
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Some would bring horns mud-smeared, 
Some would bring the smell of sandal and chua * 
And overpower all with the odour. 


The she-buffalo would bring on her horns creeper and 


leaf, 
The old male buffalo would return with horns mud- 


smeared, 
And cow, the crest-jewel, brings sandal and chua 


And overpowers all with the odour. 


Answer 


Then some meaningless sounds are used in the song to indicate perhaps 
the end of one section after which a conversation between the father 
and son starts, altogether a different topic perhaps. The approximate 
transcription of the first portion of the song is as follows: 


Scale: Sa Re Ga Ma Pa Dha ni Sa 
Leaders’ portion (asymmetrical rhythm) : 


Sa-Sa Sa, Sa Sa Sa Sa (higher octave), 
ni ni ni Dha Dha_ Pa.-, 

Pa Dha Dha Pa ni Pa Ma- 
Ga---Re-Sa Sa 

Ma Ma Ma Ma Ma-Ma Ma 

Ga Ga Ga Re Ga Re §Sa- 

Ga-Ga G| Re Ga Ga Re] Sa 


Chorus (symmetrical rhythm) 


Ga Ma Pa----- | 

Pa Pa Pa Pa Pa Pa Pa Pa 

Ga Ga Ga-| Re Ga Re Sa| 
Ga-Ga Ga|Re Ga Ga Re|Sa.... 


Then the rhythm changes from karfa to druta dadra : 


Ma Ma- Ma Ma-| Ma Ma-Ma Ma-| 
Ga Ga-Ga Ga-|Re Re-Sa--| 

ni ni-Sa Sa-|Re Re-Ga-Ga Ga-| 
Re Re-Sa--| 


The next festival in this cycle is the 7’usu parab. It takeg place ir. 
the next two months, Agranayana and Pausa. The harvest is, complete 
and the villagers in general are in a festive mood. While the men folk 


*The fragrant resin of celosia argentea. 
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are now busy planning for the future, the ladies are too much occupied 
with the new crop. The Tusu festival starts in the month of Agrahayana 
with the establishment of the idol of goddess Tusu, and ends on the last 
day of Pausa when the idol is immersed. It is a festival primarily of 
the women folk. But men also know and sing the Tusu songs. Our 
samples have been collected from male singers. This type of folk-music 
is current over a wide area in West, Bengal and Bihar. 

We have four samples of this type of folk-music in our collection. 
The scale is everywhere made of Sa Re Ga Pa Dha ni Sa. Although 
the purpose and occasion of these songs have a religious background, 
the subject-matter of the Tusu songs is in most; cases secular and light, 
and the rhythmic patterns and the tune are in perfect agreement with 
the general tone of the songs. Tusu is also occasionally treated as a per- 
son whose exploits are sung in the songs for creating an atmosphere of 
fun and frolic. Its style is distinct from the other types of Bengali folk- 
music. Like Ahira, Tusu also appears to be a chain of songs. 

We will give below a translation of the of the first portion of the 
first Tusu song of our collection which will be followed by an approxi- 
mate notation : 


O mother! I would make a “flower”, * 

But what shall I give to her ? 

The weekly village market is there at Bokultala, 
I should give flower-oil** to my “flower”. 

Lo! the phial is only half-full with flower-oil. 

I should abuse the shopkeeper full to the brim. 


The notation is as follows : 


Sa-Sa Sa Re-|Ga-M Ma Ma-| 
Pa-Dha Pa Pa-|Ma-Ma Ga--| 

Ma Ma-Ga-jRe-Sa ni Dha- | 

mi-Sa Re Ma-|Ga-Ga Ga--| 

Ma Ma-Ga Ga-jRe Sa- 

Dha - ni Sa-- | 

Sa-Re Ga Ga-|jGa-Ga Ga--| 

Ma Ma-Ga Ga-'|Re Sa- Dha-ni|Sa---- 


The tala here is druia dadra. But karfa is also found in the Tusu 
songs. The third song of our collection is in karfa tala. The notation: 


*A kind of ceremonial friendship where both the girls call each other by the 
name “flower”. 


**A hairoil prepared by mixing a little quantity of essence of flower. 
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Sa Sa Sa Rej Re Ga Ga Ga| 

Pa Dha Pa Pa|Ma Ma Ga-| 

Ma Ma Ma Ma|Ga Ga Re Re} 

nz Sa Re Ma|Ga Ga Ga-| 

Ma Ma Ga Ga| Re Sa, Dha ni|Sa---- 
Sa Re Ga Ma Ga Ga Ga- | 


The cycle of the festivals of the area under review does not stop 
here, although our field-material does not permit us to proceed further. 
But our purpose here is to introduce a method of work for studying the 
culiure of a people through thelr music. We have analysed our field- 
material to Ulustrate this point. It is hoped that further work will be 
done in the lines suggested by us to complete the picture. 

We said in a previous chapter that folk-music, like primitive music, 
can also be classified into two broad divisions. In the case of folk-music 
we used the terms functional and non-functional to indicate them. The 
folk-music we have discussed here so far obviously belongs to the 
functional category. The Karam, Kanth?, Ahira and Tusu songs are 
associated with certain festivals. These types of songs and dances have 
some special functions to perform, because the festival in question would 
remain incomplete without the typical music of that particular time. 

We were able to collect some samples also of the non-functional 
folk-music of the Belpahari area. These types of songs are not asso- 
ciated with any particular time or festival. Jhumur and Pata-nacer gan 
are the main varieties in our collection of this category’ of traditional 
folk-music of this area. The origin and meaning of the word pata could 
not be ascertained. It was found to be pronounced both pata and panta 
(the first a of panta is nasalized). It was described by some local people 
as Palli-sangit, or rural music. Some vagueness seemed to prevail over 
the nature and functions of this type of dance-song. On the other hand, 
jhumur as a term denoting a type of music is more well-known. There 
is a musical mode named jhumri mentioned in some books on Classical 
Indian music. Sangit Damodar has described it as a musical mode 
(ragini) which does not observe the canons of Classical music rigidly, 
and is sweet in tune and predominantly erotic in subject-matter. As 
musical terms both jhumri and jhumur occur in the Mediaeval Bengali 
literature. 

We have some samples of both these types in our collection. But 
the musical notations are not yet ready. We are therefore publishing 
the texts of the songs in the Appendix. A musical analysis of these two 


types will be taken up on some other occasion. 


Appendix 
Texts of Bengali folk-songs mentioned in Chapter Six 


A. Functional 


BIFaTHA ( PIAA! ) 

S| SHAT aa ( Indra-pujar Gan ) 
CHAT FVIBTS cata avaicas faa, 
TAS carsifar cos? Beiza Sew foa, 
wim, ce a* dpa ca face (fara ) arfa 
atten) =P rafpay | 


2 | Seas ata ( Jawar Gan ) 
aratca yfata yaa afe gx SIS cm, 
aara aiaifa vitae athe fag aca | 
quyqa Gfufa maa Seza Siva ca 
ANAS (A NPS ST | 
qtPUI 2A OS fecAa CATS Cm, 
ATs carwfa® VG aH cay | 
CSPANITS Mla Bary vial aeay Sea cay | 
BS aqae toa BIA favs cay! 
SrTea cy fafer coray aaa cHrata aif ca | 
ATVAICS aT fad FHI AS AFG? cay 
THITG WFC) | 
SHAGHA" Fag” CHIC SFAqLF Grd ota cal, 
aiefa oa, ATS Ys GTA 6z/ | 
a afe a) 0. FF 8. | GHHMA BATA HV , Hasta Olay} ANAYS- 
wae, ov. ate fers, 9. ofa sty, b. apaticggd Carrs | 


BIS s >, Hews acsyew ncas Ht ‘a’ @ “9’-Ga Cootad waRMy, als acasdy 
SeateH? ‘S'09 TSG) | 2, fap Borge Sails aces crew S2aica | 


Th 
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Ol gefe ( yafy ) a{tba Wl ( Dhumri-nacher-Gan ) 


(=) Baiq wien sifagia® 
ATA ITA? AAI, 
“aq 4544 ala fa 
ATT] IW STAN | 
gafaraa Squatey 
feafacaa atfa, 
cata aio faatcay* ateata 
ACH AVS CATA WAT | 
ata al wa al <y StF 
Sita Tana AWA, * 
HAA STA KA fws ETF 
WlE A ALSAalS | 


4a}* BLS ASE” AScA, 
GUi* CATH AVG ABALS C1 | 
( afa Sta stg ) 

afacs faface a cor acest, 

aay S1fqA Al cA CELA ARTE Als qBazs | 
(21) eleaicaa AA ABNF sterty, 
CHU, FTBICA Btea ofa euawaty | 
Ala] MCA Alea AY AIS al... -. 
gia giny eysaca ay 
4ATA WaT,” 
Slats Wala Awar>> srg 
BIST AULA | 
CUIAB A Farwell VA arwra v’ca ary, 
cafe aqa facabal eta aca stata | 


>, aomrsls fe 2. fp uicr oo. ate afea 8. ates 





« @ ae ov. ater 
9. HUIS vy. OF atfa =fee weyeet cig a. CUS ( fare ays “aera J de, RyRy 


(5f) 
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araya arta 4¥ (3% ) 

cars faa ay, 

ANCA AIA GHA ATS HS C511, 
WINTAL CHEAT CM) | 


gi Caéfont sf ( Kheria-Gan ) 


are ca? azira® athe, 

fa* coeara aera aria, 
qataq zifet2 a FL Ui, 
fafe-coeata® yar atey ata | 


SIPsagin ( Bs 6 wIPAseAs ) 
5) StSatcoa 1% 4) sti ( Kanthi-nacher Gan ) 


(®) 


/ 5. on 


aaa fafa fantS faasecra ca 

(e74) 27a cea al-afafer al-efasya caiza ca 
SAGIT Al, SAGA Al, 

SYA CN) CHITA BAGTTA 3}, 

Sra cha aca cafe, 

CEA FASTA Al, SAGIT aly | 

SRLS YC,4 (THA) fears atrarwe ya (aya) | 
( aca ) aya AInfa atcarg, 

fasts ca, fase ca 

AiG) (ATH!) ATCT CHTATA THA WTA AILS ca | 
CATATA FYI VHS BT A | 

SHS Bea forty Hirars 7Yz, 

(ara) wr CHA AfHS ca @fasta aya ca) 


——— 


2 CRE aig 0 FM 8 Ft. Tw 


&4 


(2) 
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(eta) faate, FITS AG, states, 

(era) ale wea fray fans SITS WG, Aen ca} 
( erq ) amata qiacea are ce Sfam calatl ca | 
Ale aca fata fara genicaa fa ca) 

fata fara frets cz, 

ziacz, faca fora fwats ca, 

faarecaa caa fara fara ca feta ca | 

eta faate ca, faate, 

cola fasta aifa amlata ceara 24 | 

(BALA 4A C4, 

alana, Sify cHATA 44 Ca | 

OQETS} L-alaiy Bila cHATA aq 1 


( BRIT ) 


fasfeata qraa ati, faefeai af, 
(8UTl) GA COTA cust ALAA SITAR BART (C511) | 
eeya fara sifa wea aca cafe (afeza) 
caia are aifara crt alata fara wri | 
ANTGS Att cA WS cHietiaica wife ca (He ca) 
aoya fica aifa------ arate face wife | 
CA-ATGA A CA GS AlCGa Ala Ata 
(@ Ares asta NTA) 

CIA GAUTGH Aqgara Sata | 
SNAaTT WITHA SI Sifaa BI cava Blew coi | 
catfasy WICH ATA Atha Bl cute BIS ctl | 

(Ata ST cata BITS 511), 
UW Ay AAA BS VA CH ACH cat | 
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2 | c@aelatcea atta ( Khemta-nacher Gan ) 


(%) ariece fafa aica cHcafe wiayca 
ay EH AAA AICxITS 
AGal, pa faa shire arface py 
af vay Fe via Atera aye 
eifarta Bteataica aface 
AGeall, pr faa siface ziface 4 
Statca atfaai azay faataire Seaza 
Cocefar areal a’ aiexta atfaze 
ASAT, EX fuer siiAcw arfare | 
CA-NYst BATAA FAY MTT A aTATS ste , 
fafora cH-aA BTA SAAafacw 
weal, oA frat Sifare stfacs | 


(2) ofa ata cacefafa a’ca 14 Srateria’, 
etfs coa ay aR Srfa cda ai—aaa aca 
ATTA CHA SIT a1 
ala ASA FITATS GA atict cata sfarze, 
eifa ef ce atl aH Sfa ce ata 
JOA CAAA GMAT BTS facat a1 | 
zrare FAu tia, Fc Al, Size cufa 
corm facal a1 wea corm facal al, 
cErm fata ce AH ATA BI a | 
AIA AH AIT ACA fea cajena Qala ATA 
BLA CA AL AH YCA CALA AI— 
colar Vea aCe cuter FATA AT | 


= © we wees STS12R) 


ge uifa eifes wees! AG. 


BiSwarny ( staryey ; co-afsarfer Yori 9 SAA ) 
wifes sta (Ahira Gan) 


31 Bina (catet) atfeca? cataai* fer olal° 
Capeicaga ts 

sifsra’ cartatat fete ca BGA ° 

SCA CHATS fare Slat] Sia WBS? GAA" 

CBTaAB Pe curaaine ¥ | 

nica sifsra aBefaata fae wien copateagyel 

SiBlSl* fae SSF 

CSOT! fae Ge Prais7ls Fas 

wraeta>” fae cara | 

CHSYS Bl Q°*> AW Jy ATS)°* Ca afaca 

CHBISG Bila BIMITASAl?”? 

CBSAS BCA PA WA 

AiPlaASs Seq ASAT? * | 

TB feat Wlrag ASI TH ATS 

{Ul SIG Bia Strirawea 

ferratafa** aica pata 

AIPfaASG SLA AVA | 

SBCA Stal Atal --- 

Bart YS © Hz YS! 

fafa’ Bfa para santa | 

sta>y atfs Goa 

ata atte att4 

ata aifs S44 AGIA | 

GEfa-si>> HCA ITH Fay <> yQ™> gta, 

CAB Ata CATA CHA CHRatra y= y 

>. crite 2 2. Hatt o. SM sk ESR oe. BeB] ow ayrag 

Bifafece 9. coca (= cataion) ob 4G, ob. mE Rfereq gn. CNBA ys, ara 
22. MINS, ro Fie 98. TY, oe. CHR, ov ga 94, . 
do. CRICBY HHRtCwA 2>. Bree x. wif a2, TAI 
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2) wafsca atfaa® aeatee* sthee® ataias ca 
of cia fawlal-ai* BIW ca | 
fara ca facta cata? BIH @ Ca CHITA 
qfa pia Bie Ca | 
eifere, sia fara ca fara bie 6 cache CH) BfETH, 
gareaa gfe ofA areca | 
(11419) 
eigel® fara tai atfsicy yers* 
SISATA>? Bile ASICw# | 


ared cotfam Ba, 

sfa faca aBts atfa cz | 

afa ayata BlTal- Awa AF | 

(sica) SIB7q we 7, 

AACA CHIANSA VP, 

ATF CS CH FTA BHA | 

eqepra>* Gira SuIBcaas >? Bw >" cay 
wafe wafe >* Bro ara 

CH Ca BUCA COTA pa-peyTag ate 

wafe anfe >°G7s ara | 

PEla-sy>* 41TA 41TH FA xtafsagy>” cay 
ue aif pfe pfs? “ara | 

Arols aso fare ay aitea cor 
afve efns awa prara | 


eG 


> SIRES ok. aifee ekcw ( —ofem RS) ov, Siew og. ATI BTA @, 
ATGIOS TSH og, hy Bre Ste factzd «oa, afaRICE b. Sata os, atfeata 
De. GHTECT odd, mare ogg. fq (corrugated tin), 0. ¢bicwa® ogg. cD 
C="ISTS) ve. BBeR ta CGB sy. caY cay 39, ceieBy sHterzea db, SERS 
RM, 33. PR Bf, 20, eee tires ara, 
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81 cata cama aifaea 
4laiea afewaga 
pIFares> far ca wiarta | 
WIattad Cafe ae), 
SITS CHANT Jeutaa 
CBTA CHEM CHA BLPASA 
CH STA SlAl Ala... 
CABAAOLA® ATASIAS Pal 2Bl 
cad A) awl? GU ara | 
(31a) Sinba* Gara cavessrms®™ avai co 
CHCA BTA WA VITA Al | 
SAW FIAG A171 “fw 
BEEraas? cB cz 
CAS DIAG DiRT Blears | 
VHATSeaY cabal ayaies arg ca 
We acd Baa fata | 
cea Bam fara al faatcat> watra>> 
PHA SISTA ALS | 
SICA STA AYA1---C21 | 
CUIfaa AFIS AA QAICA WIGITA ca 
BF Sl AAStATS CA CBI 
CBlbts fay aie fafy 
bay fafa oifa aha | 
atfaal ace atifa a oz 
pat fata qa gia are | 
Sica faata atetfa 
ofa catia corrafa °° 
afoa>’ aang? ® ofa ata | 
STA Atal aa -- 





5. aa stoma a Aecaa aie 8, OSB NOT cae ay oo. 2 og ate 
gfe ¢. can wlefae aifecae feces afas wet (eaves) ©. GIMBIF 9.2 ». 
afefacivaa Hod, WH? de. FIA fact >. SR 9A. ATH 50. HBT 8. 
carica catca on cafe 


8 1 (#) 


(2) 


(51) 


(8) 
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aca @fa taza? ata AtaAsaA Utsal VA A! 

B° qeavl CUaa COMA GA WATS ASS Al | 

cm cot) fafe cH on em, AIfl ata Sa EASA | 
cm cat fafa cH con ROA) Ala Sa AOA | 


- 


corte crata atfa 22 mia, SS con Sif AACA STH | 
Corea al-cafaca 22 ater, GF col othr aNTAA SISA | 


CHMALYTA CATA ASAT OB!G ATA Ia SCE | 
Baza cutansrsa ates, ea sfacata face | 
atta fae aig atafa® Breirs | 


SSA “Ata ALHIS-B aco, Mia faarol cH acd ? 
CAMATAIGTA BlD 1eAa AT, 04 cacy SPAT? a, 
UA ACH A) yafarsey atte cxcay Al STZOq AY | 

al ctl af, a col sita atta (SIfa) ceat al QaAaTA I 


COIS Cl cn Acafeaty atrgatale cates | 

geet col afe far alraen? ex SaateG | 

alecta fa Sia atafa BtwITS cla) Cla facwicws wers | 
COLCHA ATS ULI Tl CA HF, CGNTHA CGAG)* corza Bry Be | 
SraatAl aafoa cATaaICA FING fys, Slay Btay cory Fata | 
staat ae fea, cols eater aie wate Sterayay ate fie | 
SleatAla BWP BAI al, SING facere sroiw fara ay, 

Coral TBA A CN ca@Haty, fez Tica Bro TBA athe | 





>. Bafaencaa aay, Ro, face 8. a fafa @. cofta ay oy, “gee’a Farad 
q, ots | 


12 


30 


B. 


APPENDIX 


Non-functional 


s| *MAtsratcea ata (Panta-nacer Gan ) 


() 


(2) 


(1) 


foutacaa sinioan stateca aifaa ca | 
aeoicwa®? Aad Siem MtrahA Gfaat ca 
Sylal Afeyl... 


SQ AUASLA AHR (AHA) Sa SA, 

ana (aq) Sas ater Cina atfa arfa | 
AACA CHA ieee APs | 

ere ofa fofaaa, a1e4 caara aa 
ATQCT aawl ..( APT ) 


Faq Slate Bila cafeata Brava Sica Saatg fafea oratca 
FIA GS. -- SATA ITA Cay Ay tara wea | 
SCT SICA SICA) SICA AAT ATA CHA. «Bea 


2) Wya We (Jhumur Gan) 


(@) faureta wfaptza Sas wAITI—cultA BLA AIT STeaTE | 


alsa fratas safes “4a—sritta qraq ats | 

an far vote wa fuer caifenta Jaeld atexay Here | 
fas sfagrn matte fagaca cas facwecn ofe areata | 
sinafrad ara Staaf a1 as | 

Ssinainta ofeen carafe etaatfza al ata} 

CUTSUS Aata® Wa AAT WH Shad STATA ACH ArG ara) 





5. NR bre %. BN? 


APPENDIX Qj 
GlA CHA GLATATA CATS) AteHa Sica saerta Hyfaizy 
Srafeata ara—siaatfas al Bra | 
CHa CHA BAILA ASTAS Aq (fea) HAIca c#S SICA AI | 
caa afa nafae fears eige a7 aifa fasta ara it 


Sta wRSTA —Siaaifaa ay Wrla | 
Sle afe Wea Atta Slacaa cay Sica Sate Siraaifacal a1 | 


aca fac StAAtAl Bra MIs Hea BA APN Sy faoca al! 
CHA OLA GF BA Ct} AI Staatata are 
CATA BCA Bey fasia—wtaatfaa al aya | 


waa wes calaa vca cea athe we qa 


fe S04 CA PRAGA CA-HA NH al-faary | 
@ GIT BCA CA CH) CATA ATA CHa caAl CY VY AlyT | 


CBA CAAA FHACA GSS catfaa weg seq 
OF CHA CAB AAA CHICA VA ONfSH ATeAtE? 
@ BSlA PTF Cae ate ANIz 

CAAA AYA BAH CA MNT Al ta Story WAH 
fafa qc HARA NH coal cota fanta | 

@ STA C4 Ca------ Vee ATI | 


(2) 


(1) are qaeni® Ti, StI Atata Sirol 77] 
aa nicer feed Grd aifeal ca faxtel, azw*® sata cra Btfoal | 
TAACAT SY 7G, fo ile (caries sa, cxbfys Hes ct PBA” I 
ca faatsi, TITY Wala CAA BTCA, AIASay* any Scat 
Stats arfe gata Sten, ca faatsi, Gicw vara corer SifoR | 


>. afar a. FH O. NZ 8. Aw &. Sw SEITE &. WHER? 


4. CHA COLTS 
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ArBirACyS fara wire) Rata eyes fays afm atew ea sa, 
ASTory wie Yai fafa, a1 faf aus aa: oni wray | 
SAQMAs aw fa facn cara a1 weyyaT | 

AICAA ICM |EA Ponte fagaa scare ata, Wel Ew) FIAT 
SICA Wl GE SAT SHAY SMA) ans ast eal Bay 

ATA SCS PCa ln—caes carats caB atfa, acm eal sia, 
Mal Bea ca-eKCH feral yHyfel cul ye Aas AAs Sal Srey 


(6) wereica cn siata fa face faa, cerastca con srara fa fare feat 


eafars* a fates o7a a1 ctl Miata Sale seh, 
SLA WTACH ALA cH cal cacy caarwica cstal | 
paca cay stata fa face fen 

SUG con anfa crrica, WAH CHT CIMA CHS al Giza 
eqrata wracs:----fa face feat 

CHTAA BIA SOF A H’A Jutara Bla 41 274 | 

CHa SMA SLA Bla Stag A areata | 

Barca: FAA 

grace Batata ace cacare Fi Sqeta" | 


5. e( merit) 2. aft oo, faite 8. ean 
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SASTII—(CMS ATH ( colar Fa 1a @ GeAe ) 
bya stf@ (Tusur Gan) 
S|) atten vice Bar afas part sata fe fray 
TFASHG BIG AALS Fars Baa con® faa | 
yaa corms fate ayeroa, 
CBITS Ht faa ca AeSale 
ITH ATA fe fa 


21 (%) eMasw pry Brace stice 
8 CY OTH CSOCH NEG CHE | 
(a) mica atretaare fafa cara ? 
cota afta staat faazy | 
cetal wafa facaz areza | 
( a8 Hira O-OF 47 HE) 


(1) stirs pya BICaA CHT SICA 
ata Atcey AAS oi era 
ertrta PIA DICHA CHT SICA, even BITHA CRT SICA | 
VTA VA Vite ANS fay Ala TRaTIca 
wifea faota sca al Sra Ace AAS oss | 
Stata pas oicaa catsica 
agai aces AA? 51 fara | 


( QF TIAA F-SlP MH WHE ) 


o| Bfaca atu aifs | 
AALS BLA CBACA | 


Ba ca fafa om CA CDT | 
( a8 vicaa aria Sim Bg ) 


i 


Pa: were. He ( HR ttenprifere Facts fertcr ayeers og ) 


abhang, 19 

abhiri (raga), 22 
abhoga, 7 

Abor, Adi (tribe), 54 


Abujh-Maria (tribe), 11, 56, 
57 

account, 18, 29 

acculturation, 5-6, 10-11, 22, 


50, 68- 

Adi-raran, 12 

tidi tal, 42 

agamani, 12 

Agrahayana, 77 

Agrawala, V. S., 25, 27 

agricultural work and music, 
11, 12, 16, 60, 70- 

ahira, 69, 71, 76-77, 78, 79 

alap, 6, 30, 40 

Alhaiya (raga), 64 

All India Radio, 22 

almanac, 70 

ancestor, 17 

Andaman and 
lands, 16 

Andamanese, 40, 53, 54 

Andh (tribe), 22 

andhri (raga), 22 

anklet, 52 

anonymous song, 24 

antara, 7 

Anthropological 
India, 7-8 

Anthropology, 10, 11, 60 

anudatta, 6, 18, 49 

anuvadi, 31, 61 

Apabhramsa, 4, 44 

apara-vidya, 18, 27 

Apsaras, 21 

Archer, W. G., 14 

archik, 47, 48 

Aryan, 21 

Asarh, 25 

ns,ending, 31, 50, 59, 62, 63 


Nicobar Is- 


Survey of 


INDEX 


Assam, 22, 51, 56 

assonant, 31 

asthayi, 7 

Astronomy, 20, 27 

Asvin, 74, 75, 76 

asymmetrical rhythm, 6, 13, 
38, 39, 40, 44, 51, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 77 

Atharva-Veda, 21 

ati-bilambita, 39 

ati-druta, 39 

at-tal, 42 

auspicious song, 16 

Austro-asialic, 55, 56 

avarohana, see “descending” 


Badaga (tribe), 58 

Bagal, 68 

bagpipe, 21 

bakura, 21 

bali-parab, 16 

ballad, 42, 43 

Banga-Darshan, 36 

Bankura, 25, 68 

Bastar, 51, 52, 56, 57 

beat, 37, 38, 41, 43 

behag (raga), 63 

Belpahari, 56, 57 

Bengali, 3, 67, 
—literalure, 
44; music, 
52 

Bhadra, 25, 70-74 

bhairava (raga), 31, 32, 62 

bhairavi (raga), 31, 62 ;— 
that, 64 

bhajan, 5, 15, 19, 23, 26, 67 

Bhakti-school, 19 

Bharata, 6, 22, 25, 32, 47, 61, 
G62, 65 

Bharat-Natyam, 34 

Bhatkhande, N. V., 14 

Bhatra (tribe), 27 


68, 69, 70; 
34 ;—metre, 
V9 id ieee |) ame be 


bhava, 66 

Bhavisyotlara Purana, 26 

Bhimdeo, 27 

bhimalasri (raga), 62 

bhotta, votta (raga), 22 

Bhumiya, 68 

bhupali (raga), 62 

Bhuyan (tribe), 52, 54, 55 

Bibidha-Prabandha, 36 

Bihar, 22, 25, 68, 69, 78 

bihari (raga), 24, 53 

bilambita, 38 ;—madhya, 39 

bilaval (raga, that), 63-64 

bimusicalism, 67 

body-sound, 29 

bol, 41, 42 

Bomman, 17 

Bonda (tribe), 34, 36 

borrowed culture, 41 

Bow and Arrow’ ceremony, 
43, 59 

bow and arrow, worship of, 
12 

BPM, 38 

BPS, 38 

Brahmi, 4 

Brihad-desi, 19, 22. 

Bundelkhand folklore, 27 

Burrow, T., 27 


Calicut, 58 

caste, 4, 7, 9, 10, 54, 
69 ;—music, I1 

cattle-festival, 25 

Celtic mode, 35 

Census, 1961, 21, 22 

central India, 11, 25, 51, 52, 
56, 57 

ceremony, I1, 12, 16, 25 

Chandah-sutra, 71 

Chandidas, 42 

change in culture, I1, 12, 
(see also “acculturation ’) 


57, 68, 


—in music, 10,11, 13 
changu, 52, 54; —geef, 55 
chara, 50 
Chatterji, 

36 
Chedalayam, 17 
chief girl-singer, 16 
China, 35 
Chingeri Appan, 58 
chorus, 39, 49, 53, 54, 72, 73, 

74, iby 77 
Chotanagpur plateau, 22 
chowtal, 41 
Christian, 57 
Cilappatikaram, 25 
cinema, I1 
Classical Indian music, 5, 6, 

7. 9, 10, 15, 16, 19, 20, 23, 

24, 26, 27, 30, 32, 33, 35, 

38, 39, 40, 43, 46, 47, 50, 55, 

60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 73, 74 
Clements, E., 14 
commensal restriction, 4 
communication, 17, 18, 24, 

28, 30, 33, 34-35; (sec also 

“language” and “meaning” 
communication with god, 11, 

18, 34 
Comparative folklore, 

Musicology, 9 
complex culture, 13 
consh-shelj, 35 
consonance, 31, 53 
consonant, 29, 30 
conventional art, 24 
Coomarswami, Ananda, 14 
couplet, 44 
creation song, 54 
croaking, ol 
crooning, 51, 56, 57 
cultivated music, 4-5, 14, 15, 

24, 26, 28, 41, 44, 66, 67 i— 

folk-music, 5, 15, 19, 23, 26, 

40, 67 ;—speech 21 
cultural milieu, 23 
culture, 3, 6, 9, 10, 13, 23, 24, 

35, 37, 42, 48, 52, 66, 70 >— 


Bankim Chandra, 


42 ;— 


area, 13, 19, 24, 53;— 
dynamism, 43;—group, 4, 
24, 42, 46, 52, 53 ;—in 


music, 5, 11, 28, 79 ;—isog- 


INDEX 
loss, 13 ;—1trait, 3, 4, 51, 
52 ;—zone, 24 


cure from illness, 10, 11, 17, 
33 
custom, 15 


dadra, 41; druta-dara, jalad 
dadra, see “kheméa” 

damaru, 52, 59 

dance, 11, 18, 34, 43, 51, 52, 
58, 59, 72, 76, 79 ;—song, 
52; ba,07 

danda-geet, 56 

Danielou, Alain, 14, 21, 27, 
33, 35, 36, 45, 65 

Darwin, C, 9 

Dasai (festival), 56 

Dattila, 22 

Day, C. R., 14 

Deccan plateau, 22 

deogiri (raga), 62, 64 

descending, 31, 50, 58, 62 

Descriptive method, 9 

desh (raga), 33, 36 

deshkar (raga), 62 

desi, 19, 27 

devotional song, 55 

dhak, 52 

dhamar, 41 

dhanasri (raga), 62 

Dhanu, 12 

dhavalsri (raga), 62 

dhima, 38 

dholak, 52 

dhrupad, 19, 39, 41, 52 

dhruva, 22, 47 

Dhumri-nacher 
73 

Dhurwa-Parja (tribe), 11, 56, 
oY 

diaphram, 28 

didactic art, 18 

Diffusion, 10, 42 

dimoric, 41 

dipuka (raga), 16, 32 

displacement, 43 

dissonant, 31 

ditonic, 6, 47, 50, 53, 54 

divination, 10 

doli-geet, 55 

Dom, Domba, 42, 43 


gan, 70, 72, 
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drama, 25, 47 

Dravida (tribe), 22 

dravidi (raga), 22 

Dravidian, 3, 42, 55, 56, 57 
driti-bakura, 21, 

drone, 49 

drum, 21, 29, 34 35, 42, 51, 


52, 72 ;—stick, 52; drum- 
mer, 12, 34 

druta, 38 

dui tali, 42 

Dule, 68 


dundubhi 21 
Durga, 12, 70, 74 
durga (raga), 62 
Dusscra, 56 


east India, 51, 52, 56 

Eastern Ghats, 22 

ektal, 41 

ektali, 42 

enculturation, 23 

entertainment, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 26, "S7-mi2 

environment, 15 

Ernakulam, 10, 58 

crotic, 36, 79 

Ethnomusicology, 9, 
14, 26, 28 

etymology, 27 

evil spirit, 17 

evolution, Biological, 9, 10, 
15 ;—of art, 18 ;—of music, 
9, 19, 44, 48, 60 

expression in music, 33, 71, 
72; see also “communica- 
tion” 

extra-fast, 39 ;—slow, 39 

family-style, 33 

fast tempo, 39 

father-son motif, 32; father- 
son-grandson, 63 

female raga, 31, 33, 63 

fertility, god of, 27 

festival, 11, 12, 16, 25, 52, 55, 
56, 58, 59, 60, 70, 78 

fifth, 33 

film song, 11 

fine art, 11, 12 

fire, 16 

Flathead Indian, 27 


11-12, 


06 


flat note, 30, 54, 6i 

fluctuating tempo, 39 

flute, 12, 21, 29, 34, 52, 59 

folk-culture, 69, 70 ;—dance, 
24 ;—festival, 70 ;—lore, 27, 


36, 42, 66 ;—motif, 42 ;>— 
—religion, 26;—song, 24 ; 
—tale, 16, 27 


folk-music, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 50, 
51, 58, 66-79 

fourth, 38 

functional music, 6, 25 79 

funeral tune, 12, 39 


Gadba (tribe), 55 

gamaka, 44, 59 

gandhara, 30 ;—grama, 60 

Gandhara sculpture, 21 

Gandharva, 21 

Gandharva Veda, 27 

Gangoli, O. C., 27, 36, 65 

Garo Hills, 22 

gathik, 47, 48 

yaudi (raga), 24 

gazal, 19 

Gengis Khan, 35 

gita, 18 

Gita-Bitan, 36 

giti, 22, 23 

glissando, 49; see “miir” 

Gobinda Chandra, 42, 43 

god, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 27, 
39, 52, 58, 60 

Gond (tribe), 11, 22; 
56 

gondkiri (raga), 22 

Gorakshanath, 36, 43 

grace, 44, 50 

grama, 61 

grammar, 27, 66 

Gramophone disc, 15, 23 

Greek accent, 18 

Grierson, G. A., 68 

group-behaviour, 10, 15, 69 

Gunakali (raga), 62 

Gunhpur, 42, 43 

Guptas 3 

gurgal, 57 

gurjart (raga), 22 


Gondi, 


INDEX 


gurumai, 27 


hamir (raga), 64 

Hanri, 68 

Haripa, 43 

harmony, 29; see also ‘poly- 
phonic” 

harp, 21 

Harshavardhan, 3 

Haydon, Glen, 14 

heptatonic, 7, 33, 60, 62, 63 

Hette, 58 

hexatonic, 60, 62, 63 

high culture, 7, 13, 15, 24 

Himachal Pradesh, 21 

Himalayas, 3 

hindol (raga), 32, 62 

Hindu, 3, 4, 57, 70, 74 

Historical method, 4 

Ho (trible), 14 

Hodgson, B. H., 3 

human feeling, expression of, 
16, 19, 29, 30, 31, 32, 40, 
41; see also “communica- 
tion” 

humour, 17 

hunting song and dance, 11 

hybrid, 63 


imagery, 31 

iman (raga) 62; that, 63 

immersion, 12 

incantation, 16, 34 

Indian civilization, 7, 13 ;— 
culture, 3, 7 

Indo-Aryan, 
21 

Indra, 43, 70 ;—festival, 
23-26 ;—pujar gan, 72 

Instrumental music, 21, 
38, 41, 42, 51, 52, 54, 50 

invocation, 12, 16, 17 

isogloss 13, 69 


3 ;—European, 


29, 


Jaina literature, 21 
jalad, 38 
Janmastami, 69 

jatt, 7,22: 65 

Jawar gan, 70- 
jet-kalyan (raga), 62 
Jhargram, 67 


Jhampital, 41, 42 
Jhumur, 79 

jingling basket, 10, 17 
Jones, Williams, 14 
joy, 17 

Juang (tribe), 52, 54, 55 


Kaanva Veda, 49 

Kadar (tribe), 10, 11, 17, 59 

kafi (raga), 63;— that, 64 

kaharawa, karja, 41, 76, 77, 
78 

kalgucat kol, 39 

Kali, 70, 75;—~ kirtan, 52 

Kalidasa, 26 

Kalika Purana, 27 

kalyan (raga), 62, 63 

Kambatraen, 12, 39, 58 

Kamboja, 22 

kanara (raga), 53 

Kanaura (tribe), 21 

Kanthi-macher gan, 74-75, 79 

Karam (festival), 10, 25, 70, 
74, 79 

kart, 61, 63 

karkari, 21 

karnati (raga), 24 

Karttik, 76 

Katnayak (tribe), 16, 17 

Katthak dance, 34 

kaushika, koushiki 
32, 62 

Keonjhar, 52 54 

Kerala, 10, 16, 52, 56, 57, 58 

key-note, 49 

khali, 41 

Kharia (tribe), 14, 56, 68 ;— 
thar, 68 

Khasi Hills, 22 

khemta, 41, 73, 76, 77, 78 

Khemti, 74-75 

Kheriya-nacher gan, 70,72, 73 

kheyal, 19, 31, 36, 39, 40 

Khol, 51, 52 

Kinnara, 21 

Kirata, 22 

kirtan, 5, 10, 15, 19, 23, 26, 
40, 51, 52, 67, 74, 75 

koda, kora (raga), 22 

kol (flute), 12 ;—kali, 11, 56, 
58 


(raga),. 


Kolam (tribe), 56 

komal, 30, 49, 54, 61, 62, 63; 
see also “flat note” 

Koraput, 16, 42, 55, 57 

Korku (tribe), 11, 55 56, 57 

Kota (tribe), 10, 11, 12, 39, 
52, 57, 58.200 

kousiya (raga), 62 

Krishna, 34 

Krushia, 60 

Kukubha (raga), 64 

Kulindi (raga), 22 

Kumbhakarna Mahimendra, 

23 

kumer (festival), 59 

Kunst, Jaap, 14 

Kurmi, 68 


laccha-saka (aga), 64 

Lach, Robert, 14 

lalita (raga), 31 

Kunst, Jaap, 14 

lamentation,10, 57 

language, 3, 4, 5, 15, 20, 24, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
43, 47, 52, 56, 66, 67, 68, 
69 ;—in music 5, 11, 12, 17, 
27, 31 

laya, 7, 38, 39, 44 

leader, 51, 54, 57, 72, 74, 77 

leather-instrument, 29 

legend, 12 

literary idea, 6;—prose, 38 

Leoka-Varta, 27 

lokya-dharma, 25 

love, 17 

Jowering of tempo, 40 

Lui Chandra, 43 

lyrical music, 40 


Macdonell, A. A., 18, 27 
Macpherson, Stewart, 36 
madal, 51 
madhya_ (laya), 
39 
madhyama grama, 60 61 
Madhya Pradesh, 3, 22, 55 
magic, magical power, 16, 17, 
37, 38 
magico-religious, 
19. 25 


38 :—druta, 


16, 287,. 18; 


INDEX 


Mahabharata, 25 

Mahali (tribe), 68 

Maharashtra, 19, 22 

Mahato, 68 

Maha-Vishnu, 12 

major note, 46, 57 

malava (raga), 24, 53 

Malayan, 10, 17 

male raga, 31, 33, 63 

malkhous (raga), 62 

mallar (raga), 16, 36 

Mallinatha, 26 

maluha-kedara (raga), 62 

Mandala-puja (festival), 12 

Manbhum, 68, 69 

mandra, 62 

mangala (raga), 62 

marga, 19, 27 

Mari-amma, 17 

marriage, 3 ;—and music, 11, 
12, 16, 48, 57, 58, 59 

Matanga, 5, 19, 22, 23, 30, 
36, 47, 65 

matham, 42 

matra, 6, 38:'— samaka, 44 

Max-Muller, F., 3, 4 

Mayurbhanj, 10 

meaning, 6, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
28, 29, 34, 37, 61 

Medium (tempo), 38, 75 ;— 
fast, 39 

Mecrut, 25 

megha (raga), 32, 36, 62 

megha-ranjani (raga), 63 

mela, 63 

melody, 9, 22 

Merriam, Alan P., 14, 27 

metal instrument, 29 

metre, 3-4, 18 

Metronome, 38 

Midnapur, 25, 56 

migration, 35 

miir, 49, 58 

miracle, 16 

mirthful, 39, 40 

mixed art, Bo. 
rhythm, 41, 44 

mnemonic syllable, 41 42 

mode, see “raga” 

Mohammedan, 7, 36, 57 

Mongolian scale, 35 


mixed 


97 


Monier Williams, M., 27 
moonophonic, 49 

motif, 42, 43 

Muchi, 68 

mudara, 62 

mudra, 34 


Mullu-Kurumba_ (tribe), 11, 
12 
Munda (tribe), 14, 56 ;— 


speech-family, 3 
murchana, 31, 40 


Muria (tribe), 56 
musical accent, 18 ;—arlistry, 
19, 20 ;—instrument, 17, 21, 


24, 29, 51, 52, 55, 59 ;— 
line, 6, 12 ;—literacy, 24, 
66, 67 ;—shouting, 51, 57, 


59, 60 ;—theory, 23, 29, 36, 
37, 48, 60, 61, 64, 67 ;— 
trait, 10, 56 
music, 3-4, 10, 29, 37, 44, 
46, (definition) ;—and _ age- 
group, 10, 20, 71 ;—and 
culture, see “culture in 
music” ;—and language, sec 
“language in music” ;—and 
professionalism, 11, 15, 20, 
42, 57, 75 ;—and society, 5 
(see also society”) ;— 
and sex-group, 10, 20, 78 ; 
as a fine art, 11, 12, 28; 





—as a marker of culture, 
12, 24, 35, 52, 53;—as a 
signal, 28, 34, 25; com- 


munal—, 20, 60; divine ori- 
gin of—, 18, 19, 64; ele- 
ments of—, 37; form of—, 
9; function of—, 11, 12, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 28, 
39; historical study of—, 
9, 10; individualistic—, 10, 
20, 25; matter of—, 9; 
9; negrilo—, 53; power of 
— ,15, 16, 17, 18, 28, 34, 
37, 60; seasonal—, 20, 25; 
secret—, 20; secular—, 19, 
20, 72; shamanistic—, 20 

Musicology, 14 

Mysore, 16, 23 


mythology see “Purma” 
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nada, 47 

Nadel, Siegfried, 14 

Naga, 21 

nagesvaram, 59 

Nahal (tribe), 3 

Naik, 68 

naij-inslrument, 29 

Narada, 43 

Nath sect, 34 

natural participation, 15 

Natya-Sasira, 7, 25, 61 

nayika, 36 

NEFA, 54 

Nepal, 25 

Nettl, Bruno, 14, 27 

neutrality, 40 

New-Year festival, 12 

nilambari (raga), 62 

Nilgiri Hills, 10, 23, 39, 52 

Nirukta, 27 

non-Aryan. 3, 7, 21, 53 

non-funclional (music), 5, 
25, 79 

non-sense, 19, 27, 

North Africa. 35 

North India, 52, 

North-Indian 
5, 15, BO, 
36, 41, 48 

notation, 23, 48, 51, 52, 53d- 
59, 71-79 

note, musical, 22, 30, 31, 33, 
39, 40. 47, 48, 50, 51, 74 


3f, 44 


59, 63 
Classical music, 
24, 26, 31, 35, 


observation, 15 
octave, 6, 46. 49, 50, 53, 57, 
60. 62, 74, 75, 77 
odava, 47, 48, 61, 62 
Onam (festival), 12 
Onge (tribe), 40, 53, 60 
onomatopoetic, 21 
oral tradition, 23, 24 
orchestra, 24, 39, 52, 54 
Oriental Conference, 47 
Orissa, 22, 25 42, 52, 54 


paddy-harvest festival, 12 
Paduna, 43 

pakhoaj, 52 

pan-Indian, 25 

Paniyan (tribe), 52, 59 


INDEX 


Panjika, 70 

par (instrument), 17 

Parambikulam, 17 

Parayan, 57-58 

Parvali, 12 

Pata-nacher gan, 79 

pathos, 17 

patriotism, 10 

Pausa, 77 

Peechi, 17 

Pengo (tribe), 11, 16, 27, 97 

pentatonic, 6, 19, 33, 60, 63 

percussion instrument, 29 

Persian mode, 35 

personification, 20 

phank 4} 

phonelics, 18, 29. 66 

phulasri (raga), 62 

picture (of raga), 33 

Piljain, D. B., 43 

pilu (raga), 63 

Pingala, 21 

pilch, 12, 18, 29) 31, 34, 37, 
46. 47, 48, 51 52, 53, 58, 
61, 74 

poetry, 10, 18, 20, 21, 28, 32, 
36, 38, 42, 47, 75, 76 

poignant, 40 

Pola festival, 25, 60 

polyphonic 49, 55 

Pottangi, 55 

prayer, 18, 49 

praycr, It, 76 

pre-Aryan, 20, 21 

pre-pentatonic, £2, 33, 47, 
ot, 92,006 

Primitive culture, 13, 16, 

52 ;—music 4, 12, 

20, 23, 24, 39, 40, 
44, 46, 49, 52, 53, 54, 
63, 79;-—socicly, 11, 
(7 18 j—tribe, 6, 16, 17, 
50, 53, 64 

prose-verse, 38 

prosila-bhartrika, 33, 36 

prosody, 21, 27 

pseudo folk-music, 23, 26 

Puhar festival, 25 

Pratisakhya, 34 

pulindi (raga), 22 

Purana, 70, 72, 74 


50, 


44, 
is, 
43, 


ol, 


19; 


puravi (raga), 24 
purtya (raga), 62 
Purulia, 25 
Putteri festival, 12 


quick tempo 38, 39, 
quickening of tempo, 40 


AQ; 


Rabindra-Sangeet, see Tagore 
music 

race, 3, 4, 9, 35 

radio, li, 15 

raga, 16R-20,. 21, 22.523. 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 46, 47, 48, 49 
53, 62, 63, 71 ;—music, see 
“Classical Indian music” 

Ragada, 42 

raga-gui, 22, 23 

Raghu-vamsa, 26 

ragini, 32, 53 79 

rain, 16, 27, 70 

Ramamatya, 63 

Ramayana, 44 

Ramachandran WN. S,, 14 

Ramprasadi song, 10 

Ranade, G. H., 14 

rang, 72, 73 

rasa, 66 ;—literature, 32, 34 

Ratanjankar, S., 47, 48, 65 

recitation, 50 

refrain, 50, 54, 55, 56, 72 

regional, 23-26 67 

religion, 10, 12, 15, 24 

religious arl, 18 ;—music, 
19, 74-78; see also “ritua- 
listic music” and “func- 
lional music”’ 

repetition, 60 

rhetorics, 32 

Rhodes, William, 14 

rhythm, 9, 12, 138, 18, 29, 37-, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 47, 51, 56 ;— 
instrument, 51-52, 55 

rigidity, 39, 66, 79 

Rig Veda, 21 

Risley, H. H. 42 

rite, 3, U5, 127 25,/ 600 - 
ritualistic music, 6, 19, 27, 
60 

Rosenthal, Ethel, 14 

Rousseu Jean Jacques, 14 


rupak, 42 
rural, 7, 20, 23, 25, 26,0908 
69, 79 


Sachs, Curt, 14 

sacrifice, 18 

sacred, 39, 74 

sad, 33 

sadava, shadava, 47, 48, G61, 
G2 

sadja, 
62 

Sahilya-Darpana, 36 

saindhavi (raga), 24 

saka (raga), 22 

salanka (raga), 63 

salvation, 19 

gam, 41, 43 

Sama-Veda, 27, 5! 

samik, 48 

sampurna, 47, 48, 61, 62 

samvadt, 31, 53, 61 

sanchari, 7 

Sanga-Veda Vidyalaya, 49 

Sangita-Damodara, 79 

Sangita-Makaranda, 36 

Sangita-Ratnakara, 19 

Sand festival, 16, 27 

Sanskrit language, 3, 10, 30, 
38, 45, 48, 62, 66 ;—litera- 
ture, 21, 25, 26, 32 

Santal, 10, 56, 68, 69, 76 

Sanyal, Amiya Nath, 31, 36, 
65 

saplaka, 62 

Sarangadeva, 19 

saranga (raga), 62 

Satapatha Brahmana, 21 

Satpura, 22 ; 

savari (raga), 22, 53 

scale, 9, 21, 33, 46— 
49, 50, 52, 53, 57, 
63, 64, 71, 72, 73, 
76 

Scheduled caste, 68 ;—tribe, 
68 (see also “rtibe’ ) 

Scotland, 35 

script, 4, 24 

Seeger, Charles, 14 

sehnai, 52, 59 

semantics. see “meaning” 


30 ;—grama, 60, 61, 


47, 48, 
56F 59, 
74, 75, 


INDEX 


semi-caste, 6; semi-tribe, 6 

semitone, 7, 30 

Sen Gupta, Sankar, 14 

Sen, Ramdas, 36 

sex-group and music, 10, 20 

sense-group, 37 

Shakti, 10 

sharp note, 30, 61 

shorter scale, 46, 47, 49, 50, 
56, 57, 60, 63; see ajso 
‘“pre-penlatonic” 

Siksa, 18, 27, 34, 60 

Sindh, 24 

sindhu (raga), 24 

Siva, 12 

sivaranjant (raga), 62 

Siva-ratri, 70 

slow-medium tempo, 
slow tempo, 38, 39, 40 

small-pox, goddess of, 17 

snake-charmer’s flute, 59 

sober, 39, 40, 52, 74 

social behaviour, 23 

social status of musician, 20 

fO, 11, 12, 20, 


39 ; 


society, 7, 9, 
24, 28 

Sohrae festival, 76 

solo, 24 

sonant, 31 

song, 16, 17, 25, 76, 79 

sorrow, 17 

sound, 28, 29, 47; production 


of —, 28-29 
Sound Room, 49, 60 
South India, 11, 17, 40, 52, 


57, 58, 59, 63 

South Indian Classical music, 
5, 15,. 19,924," 26,32, 39, 
41, 42 

Spanish gitano, 35- 

specialist, 20 

specch-family, 56 

spirit doctor, 10, 17, 27 

spontaneous music, 15, 16 

sport, 18 

sri (raga), 31, 32 

Sri Chaitanya, 75 

Sri Krishna Kirtan, 42 

Sri shrill, 7) alee 07,- OL. 
62 

stage-song, 22 
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siava, 18 


slick-dance, 10, 52, 55, 56, 58 

stoma, 18 z 

stoma, 18 

Sirangways Fox A. H., 14, 
Zouk 


stress, 37, 4] 
string-insirument, 29, 44 
stroke, 41 
Stumf, Carl, 14 
style, 19, 24, 33 
sub-Himalayan 
sub-Veda, 27 
suddha-kalyan (raga), 62, 64 


region, 22 


suddha (svara), 30, 33, 56, 
47, 48, 49, 54, 62, 63 

Sultan Batlery, 17 

sur, see “tonic” 

Sutlej valley, 21 

svara, 30, 37, 48, 61, 62 

sparantara, 48 

svarita, 6, 18 

symmetrica] rhythm, 6, 38, 


40, 44, 51, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77 
synchronic method, 4 
Szabolcsi, Benedikt, 14 


fabatk, 52 

tabla, 52 

Tagore music, 5, 7, 
20, 32-33, 67 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 32, 33, 
36, 40 

Tagore, Sourindra Mohan, 14 

Taittiriya Samhita, 21 

lakka (raga), 53 

tala, 6, 7, 33, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 51; see also “rhythm” 

tali, 41 

fal jhula, 42 

tal-pherita, 40 

Tamil, 25 

tan, 39, 40 

Tanti, 68 

tappa, 19, 39 

tara, 62 

Tax, Sol, 14 

teacher, 15, 23, 43, 58, 60, 66 

telena, tarana, 31 

temperate scale, 35 

tempo, 38, 39, 40, 44, 72, 74 


10, 15, 
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feora, Al 

tetrachord, 46, 47, 49, 63; 
tetra-moric, 41, 43; tetra- 
tonic, 6, 19, 48, 50, 54, 56, 
57 

Thakur, Onkarnath, 14 

That, 63, 71; That-school, 


48 
theka, 41 
thumri, 19, 39 


Tibeto-Burman, 56 

tirginat kol, 39, 59 

tivra, 30 

Toda (tribe), 10, 
43, 44, 51, 59 

tonic, 21, 31, 33, 49, 50, 60 

tradition, 10, 23, 24, 41, 46, 
52, 56; traditional culture, 
15, 22; traditional music, 
5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 
23, 35, 39, 41, 43, 50, 60, 69 

tranquility, 40 

tribal culture, 21 ;—language, 
3, 5¢—music, 4-5, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 26, 34, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 50, 51, 
53-60 }—society, 13 

tribe, 4, 7, 10, 11, 16, 19, 21, 
24, 40, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
56, 69 

Trichur, 17, 57 

tri-moric, 41, 43 

triputa, 42 

frital, 41 

tritonic, 6, t9, 34, 40, 48, 
50, 56, 57, 58, 59 

trumpet, 21 35 


11, 12, 39, 


49, 


INDEX 


ftula (month), 12 
Tunnetamme, 17 
turtle-catching song, 53 

fusu, 69, 71, 77 

Tyagaraja, 19 

types of Indian music, 26, 28 


Uccar festival, 12 

udara, 62 

udatta, 6, 18 

uncultivated music, 4-5, 7, 9, 
13, 15—, 20, 26, 28, 39, 40, 
41, 44, 66 ;—speecch, 21 

uniform rhythm, 41, 44 z 

universality of music, 9, 46 


Urali-Kurumman (tribe), 16, 
58 
Urali (tribe), 10, 11, 58 


urban, 7, 23 
Urdu, 20 
Uttar Pradesh, 25 


Vadi, 31, 36, 53, 61 
Vaisnavism, 75 
Valmiki, 44 
Vahlika, 22 
Vallayanceri, 17 
vana, bana, 21 
Vanga, 22 

vangali (raga), 22 
Vasu, king, 25 
vatta-kali, 41, 12 


Veda, 3, 4, 27, 49; Vedic 
accent, 18;—hymn, 6, 18, 
49,—-literature, 21, 61 ;— 


metre, 4, 40;—music, 5, 6, 
18-19, 20, 21, 


34, 40, 44, 





45, 
20-21 
veiled rhythm, 38, 40 
vibration, 28, 29, 46 
vigorous, 40 
vijaya, 12 
vina, 21, 61 
Vindhya, 22 
Vishnu, 10, 12 
Visu festival, 12 
vivadi, 31, 61 
vocal cord, 28 
vocal] music, 38 
vowel, 29, 30 
Vrindavan, 314 


49, 60;—people, 3, 


waist-bell, 52 

weeding song and dance, 11 

West Bengal, 10, 25, 56, 67, 
69 

Western Ghats, 23, 57 

Western music, 23, 29, 30, 
33, 49 

Wilson, Anne C., 14 

wind-instrument, 29 

word, sec “language” 
“meaning” 

world-music, 46 

Wynad, 10, 11, 16 


and 


Yajur-Veda, White, 49 
yamani (raga), 64 
Yeotmal, 56 


zero Stroke, 41, 43, 44 
zilaf (raga), 62 
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